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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


NE more European country has been added 
() to the growing list of those that have 

replaced representative government with 
autocracy. Last Saturday night King Alexander 
of Yugoslavia issued a Proclamation abolish- 
ing the Constitution, suspending Parliament 
and appointing himself absolute controller 
of the country. Around him he has gathered 
largely composed _ of 
‘military officers, who will govern by Royal 
Decree. The coup d’état was received at the 
outset with mixed feelings in Serbia, but in 
Croatia with enthusiasm. This is not surprising, 
seeing that under the old Constitution and Govern- 
ment the Croats had deep grievances from which 
they saw no signs of relief; indeed, the chief 
statesmanship in the King’s stroke consisted in 
the fact that his action seemed calculated to 
please most the most disaffected part of his king- 
dom; Belgrade could look after itself, provided 
Zagreb were satisfied. Whether Zagreb will be 
satisfied it is still too soon to say. The first 
enthusiasm, engendered by the sudden easing of 
an intolerable burden, seems to be cooling down, 
and it is unlikely that the end of the story has 


yet been reached. The new regime is seeking to 


establish itself with great severity : all the familiar 
symptoms of dictatorship are showing themselves 
—control of the Press, denial of free speech, the 
death penalty for hostile propaganda, and the rest 
of it. However objectionable such measures may 
be in principle they were in practice necessary— 
if anywhere—here, where parliamentary govern- 
ment had hopelessly broken down and a distracted 
country was palpably drifting to ruin. Whether 
King Alexander succeeds or fails he will go down 
to history as a man of courage. 


The prospects of the Peace Pact passing the 
U.S. Senate are now so good as to amount to cer- 
tainty, but the date of acceptance has been delayed 
by the tactics of both sides. Opponents of the 
Pact, have made repeated attempts to reach a com- 
promise by means of some form of declaration 
emphasizing reservation of the right of self- 
defence, but so far each device has failed. What 
particular virtue would reside in such a move it is 
not easy to see, especially as Mr. Kellogg in his 
capacity as Secretary of State has already officially 
made this point clear. Opposition has centred 
chiefly on the view that the Pact is more 
remarkable for what it excludes than for 
what it embraces, that it is less a renuncia- 
tion of war than a sanction for all wars 
mentioned in the various exceptions or qualifica- 
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tions cited by the Powers who are a party to it. The 
Pact’s best chance of acteptance in the Senate 
has always been the success with which it could 
be made to seem harmless; its champions in 
recent debates have been concerned to bless it 
with vague, well-meaning descriptions such as ‘‘ a 
friendly gesture for peace ’’ and ‘‘ an international 
kiss.’’ One interesting result of the prolongation 
of debate is to make more remote the possibility of 
the Cruiser Bill getting through the Senate this 
session. It is even being basely hinted that friends 
of the Pact and enemies of the Bill are dragging 
out discussions with a secondary motive. 


It is difficult to believe with Colonel Reitz that 
the South African Government mean either to 
withdraw from the trade treaty with Germany or 
to amend it substantially. Undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment have been rendered uneasy by the criticism 
which that treaty has provoked, and defeat at the 
Langlaagte election may add to their qualms; but 
they are very deeply committed, the treaty has 
been passed by the German Reichsrat and 
Reichstag, and it is understood that Berlin has 
received no hint from South Africa of a reopening 
of the matter. Whether the treaty is of benefit to 
South Africa is at least an open question; that 
it strikes at the ideal of Imperial Preference is 
obvious. Article 8 of the treaty places a foreign 
country on the same level as this country and 
every Dominion in respect of future preferences, 
and the third protocol binds South Africa to give 
Germany the benefit of existing preferences granted 
to certain classes of Empire products as and when 
they are extended to parts of the Empire not at 
present enjoying them. There is unfortunately 
some reason to suppose that certain members of 
the South African Government, far from being 
troubled by thoughts of injury to the Empire, were 
glad of an opportunity of indulging their anti- 
Imperialism ; and if the treaty is killed, it will be 
by the revolt of South African public opinion, not 
by attacks from this country. 


In a recent issue we suggested that Mr. 
Chamberlain should reconsider his proposals to 
place Maternity and Child-Welfare Centres under 
the block grant. The suggestion was made in 
deference to the appeal of women’s organizations 
throughout the country, and was based upon the 
interest of the Welfare Centres themselves; it took 
the form of supporting Lady Astor’s amendment 
to exempt Welfare Centres for the first quinquen- 
nium. This, we believe, would be the best means 
of encouraging these Centres while the pioneer 
stage of welfare work continues. We _ under- 
stand that there is some danger of this amend- 
ment being withdrawn, and that it is now prob- 
able the amendment to Clause 86, dealing with 
the penalties to backward local authorities, will 
be the only amendment persisted with. In our 
view this does not meet the case of the welfare 
workers, and merely draws a red herring across 
the trail of the main objection to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals. The Welfare Centres are still 
in need of encouragement, and merely to with- 
draw an ill-considered clause proposing penalties 
to backward authorities neither continues encour- 
agement nor increases it. 
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As we predicted it would be, more and mor 
pressure is being brought to bear on Mr 
Churchill in the interests of penny postage. Th, 
most important of recent appeals to him has 
the support of the Presidents of the Federation of 
the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, 
the Federation of British Industries. The 
representations of business men are rein. 
forced by sentiment, for the oth of this 
month was the eighty-eighth anniversary of 
Rowland Hill’s reform, and a good moment for 
a “‘ gesture.’ And then, as we remarked when 
Canada set the example, it is not easy to ignore 
the Imperial argument. There are, in short, a 
great many reasons for yielding to the demand 
for penny postage, and supplying the public with 
that symbol of a return to normal conditions. To 
us, however, it seems that the sacrifice of 
5,000,000 a year is unjustifiable unless it results 
in a special stamp which would be a constant 
advertisement of the Empire, and is set down as 
outlay on Imperial publicity. 


The Prime Minister’s speech to his constituents 
last Saturday has generally been regarded as the 
first shot in the General Election campaign. It 
was certainly not fired in anger. Mr. Baldwin 
spoke at some length on the movement in industry 
towards rationalization: this is not the first time 
lately that he has given evidence of his convic- 
tion that this is the most potent task before the 
nation in the immediate future. The signs of 
rationalization are improving. The word has 
now come into national currency; the deed 
must follow. To this verdict the Prime 
Minister added a rider for farmers on the 
dangers of political interference; indeed, all 
this half of the speech was a homily to industry 
on salvation by self-help. In the second half he 
proceeded to show what politics have done to assist 
trade in legitimate ways—e.g., the Electricity Act, 
the Local Government Bill—and he warned the 
country wisely enough of the dangers of political 
experiment at a moment when trade has a chance 
of revival, instancing particularly the Socialist plan 
for nationalizing the Banks. The Prime Minister 
ended with a call to youth, which was well spoken 
and worth speaking, but it has to be said that what 
had gone before was not of the stuff best calculated 
to stir young blood. Something more than the 
plain negative of anti-Socialism is desirable for 
winning elections. 


Political oratory, which has of late years been 
heavily mortgaged to newsprint, looks like 
enjoying a revival of prosperity in partnership with 
science. We do not refer to broadcasting— 
though the use of that as a regular electoral 
weapon will come, as it has come in America—so 
much as to the process of ‘‘ relaying ’’ speeches 
by land-lines from a hall in which an orator is 
performing to others in which, though he is not 
physically present, an audience can listen to his 
words. This method is to be adopted by Mr. 
Baldwin in his forthcoming speech at Bristol, which 
will be relayed to seven other buildings. If such 
a system is to become generally successful a new 
technique of speech-making will evolve, in which 
less reliance will be placed by the speaker on 
tricks of gesture and personal bearing and more 
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on the actual content of the argument. It will 
be less easy to sway audiences -by a voice coming 
out of the ether: it may actually become necessary 
to convince them. This will tend to alter the 
whole approach to the art, and will undoubtedly 
show some nasty gaps in the armoury of certain 
types of orator. Mechanical reproduction of the 
human voice is often useful and at times pleasant, 
but ubiquity has its terrors. The latest example 
of them is the threat to employ gramophones on 
railway stations to while away the tedium of 
waiting. This should make the horrors of the 
railway station complete. 


The new year began badly for the railways, 
with a serious cojlision in a fog at Ashchurch 
(not far from the scene of the accident at Char- 
field last year) in which four persons lost their 
lives and a score were injured. One of the advan- 

es the railways hold over their keen rivals the 
roads is the superior safety of train travel; it is 
therefore a serious matter for them that the past 
twelve months should have held so bad a record 
for accidents. The fact may be due to nothing 
more than a turn of fate, but it puts upon the 
companies the strongest necessity of re-examining 
their safety systems. It is freely rumoured that 
at Ashchurch no fog signalmen were on duty: it 
will be for the official enquiry to establish or dis- 
prove this allegation; but that the system in 
operation for securing the safety of passengers is 
not as fool-proof as it might be is shown by the 
recent Ministry of Transport report on the Dar- 
lington accident. In this it was disclosed that 
the only check on the driver’s familiarity with the 
road was the rule necessitating him to sign a book 
to the effect that he knew the signals; that he did 
not in this instance sign the book; but that he 
would readily have done so if called upon. It was 
further disclosed that the fireman was not 
acquainted with the signalling system. Both 
driver and fireman should know the _ road 
thoroughly so as to provide a double safeguard 
against error. British railways will find their 
reputation for safety endangered if any suspicion 
of slackness or insufficiency in the precautions 
they enforce should creep into the public mind. 


Now that the Children’s Hospital has decided 
that it can no longer entertain negotiations for 
the Foundling Hospital site a very serious situa- 
tion has arisen. The syndicate which hurriedly pur- 
chased the site, with a view to the removal of Covent 
Garden Market, has throughout shown deter- 
mination to attract the highest bidder irrespective 
of public interest; its rigid attitude seems to be 
responsible for the breakdown of negotiations. 
The L.C.C. and other local authorities concerned 
have had very little power, and have been 
indifferent to the controversial issues raised. 
Negotiations have therefore been carried on 
unsatisfactorily by well-disposed private persons 
in an atmosphere of secrecy. There is only one 
tay of hope in the new proposals before the L.C.C. 
by which the Syndicate intends to build blocks of 
flats and a public hall; the whole matter will 
now be publicly debated and ventilated before 
the County Council. The history of the negotia- 
tions should reveal the weakness of the London 
local authorities in dealing with open spaces of 
this kind; the inadequacy of the proposals 


suggested by Lord Londonderry’s Commission ; 
and the determination of the Syndicate to over- 
ride all other considerations in favour of its own 
pocket. 


Piety has run mad on the centenary of Tom 
Robertson. Beyond question his work is a land- 
mark for the historian of the English theatre; he 
really was a reformer; in an age when the theatre 
was not even on nodding terms with real life, he 
brought some sound sense and some natural senti- 
ment into it. But it is not enough for enduring 
significance to have been a reformer in the sense 
of avoiding the grossest faults of the age. His situa- 
tions may have been more plausible than those of 
his melodramatic or farcical contemporaries, but 
they were seldom wholly convincing ; he may have 
utilized his observation of actual people, but he 
was not a really acute observer; and if he was less 
illiterate than most of them, he was still far enough 
from writing like a man of letters. 


The modern editor is much exposed to Press- 
agents. We append a magnificent example of their 
craft which has lately reached us, headed ‘ School- 
boy Author ’ : 

A schoolboy of sixteen, Dennis Stoll, youngest son of Sir 
Oswald and Lady Stoll, will publish his first book to-morrow. 
It is a theological essay entitled ‘ In Christ’s Heaven ’ (Simpkin 
Marshall, 2s.). It sets forth the author’s conception of God, and 
incidentally contains a critical reference to the Prayer Book, 
opinions on religious observance and pulpit ministrations, and a 
plea for the unity of the Christian churches. Dennis Stoll is a 
pupil at King’s College, Wimbledon, where he is studying on 
the modern side for a business career. He will go to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where his brothers, Leslie and Lincoln 
Stoll, recently took their B.A. degrees. In answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Do you intend to go into the Church?’’ Dennis said, 
** 1 would be proud, of course, to be a clergyman, but I believe 
I could be just as useful as a theatrical manager. Theatres 
exist to make people happy.” In spite of his literary proclivities, 
he is not a musty bookworm. He is already over 6 ft. in height, 
and sturdy as a Guardsman. He was an editor at the age of 
fourteen. He set up his own printing press at home, and edited, 
printed and published a monthly magazine called ‘ The British 
Oracle.’ The growing circulation of thie periodical has occu- 
pied so much of his time that he is now obliged to have it 
printed and published by a firm of publishers. He is addicted to 
playing the organ at the Stoll Picture Theatre—when nobody is 
looking or listen‘ng. 


Nothing is more certain than that the three 
successive victories of Mr. Chapman’s team will 
have an effect as beneficial as profound on cricket 
in Australia. The best opinion there was evidently 
far from being prepared for such a result—indeed 
the rubber of 1926, decided by only one game, 
was not a satisfactory trial—is proportionately 
shocked by it, and is all the more ready to profit 
by the lesson it conveys. That lesson is, to put 
it briefly, that if you want to have your batting at 
concert pitch you must have good bowling, too. 
The batsman who is pampered at the bowler’s 
expense very soon degenerates and finds himself 
at sea against a dangerous attack or under difficult 
conditions. It is, fortunately, quite clear that 
Australia is suffering from this mistaken policy 
and not from any lack of natural material, since 
her batsmen are already showing unmistakable 
signs of being stimulated by their disasters. Some 
time must probably elapse, however, before she 
can make up the deficiencies in her bowling. We 
on our side should remember that at present we 
have no effective replacements in sight for 
Larwood if he should lose his pace or suffer any 
physical mishap, or for Geary, and Mr. White, 
both of whom are in the late thirties. 
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AGRICULTURE AND WAGES 


HE agricultural crisis in Norfolk is of 
importance for two reasons: (a) it brings to 
a head the question of wages fixed by Wages 
Boards; (b) it is the heavy, expensive-to-work 
lands of East Anglia that present the arable farm- 
ing problem in its most acute form. The Norfolk 
farmers are attempting openly what many other 
farmers have talked about among themselves for 
some time, namely, to pay less wages than an Agri- 
cultural Wages Board would allow. That, at least, 
is what it boils down to, for they certainly do not 
wish to increase wages, and they would have no 
complaint with Wages Boards if they were’ will- 
ing to pay the existing rates. They want to pay 
less than 30s. per week; they say that it is unfair 
that wages should be fixed by the State when 
prices for their produce are not, and that the only 
alternative to lower wages is dismissal of their 
men. 

It must be remembered that East Anglian 
farmers have undoubtedly been the most hard hit 
by the bad times, because of the nature of their 
land, and that the majority have seen their sav- 
ings dwindling away for seven years. This natur- 
ally has made them rather desperate, and at such 
times a man is more inclined to cast about to see 
where he can cut down expenses than to consider 
how he can improve his receipts by fresh enter- 
prise. A fixed agricultural wage, representing 
about forty per cent. of his expenses and seventy 
per cent. higher than before the war, is the object 
most likely to catch his eye and remain _per- 
manently in his mind. There has been no lack of 
bad counsellors to distract him with talk of Pro- 
tection (only to tell him in the same breath that 
of course he will never get it), to reiterate that 
wages have increased while prices have gone back, 
and to whisper in his ear that it is unfair for the 
State to fix wages without taking steps to see that 
he gets enough money to pay them. 

With all these bad influences at work, it is not 
surprising that the attack on wages in Norfolk 
has at last developed. Those who are making it 
are probably no more selfish or unjust than any 
normal collection of human beings who are 
threatened with loss of livelihood and wealth. 
Nevertheless, the attack on wages cannot be too 
strongly deplored on every ground. It cannot 
succeed because public opinion is dead against 
it, and in such disputes the side with public 
opinion against it is invariably unsuccessful. It 
is only because the distress in agriculture is 
realized that even 30s. per week is tolerated; for 
there is little doubt that that is not enough to keep 
a married man with a family. Public health 
reports reveal an uncomfortably high percentage 
of children in village schools who are suffering 
from underfeeding, and after several years of 
enquiry as to how families live on such a wage, 
the evidence we have encountered has forced us 
to the conclusion that they only manage it by 
getting into debt, the debt being paid off 
when the children grow up and are able to sup- 
plement the family exchequer from their earnings. 
This is a fundamentally unsound state of affairs. 
There are limits below which wages cannot be 
reduced to meet industrial depression; it is better 
to close down a business entirely than maintain 
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it on wages that are not decent. There is also 
increasing evidence to show that these limits are 
founded at least as much upon economic as upon 
humane principles. Economies by wage cuts 
have a way of being swallowed up by labour dis. 
putes and discontent, by creating a bad or dis. 
heartened class of worker, and eventually by 
creating a shortage of labour in the industry 
Under-nourished men cannot do the same work as 
men properly fed; discontented men will not do 
the same work as men properly paid. In no 
industry are there such vital factors as in agri. 
culture, where close supervision is impossible, and 
where, with our capricious climate, an extra effort 
in sowing or harvesting a crop can make a differ. 
ence of hundreds of pounds. What hope is there 
for farming if it is to rely upon the unenterpris- 
ing, the under-nourished, the physically and men- 
tally deficient, for the skilled and responsible 
labour needed for it ? 

Already there are complaints from the 
farmers of a shortage of labour, particu. 
larly of skilled labour, and of deteriorat. 
ing interest and skill. Those who look to a 
reduction in farm wages to help them out of their 
difficulty are apt to forget that labourers are not 
Robots who will do a fixed amount of work under 
any conditions, but human beings subject to the 
material and _ psychological influences _ that 
encourage or dishearten human work. Nor on 
strictly mathematical grounds can a wage cut be 
regarded as any sort of solution. Supposing 
wages were reduced by as much as 2s. per week 
all round. On the farm employing fifteen men, 
a saving of £80 a year would be effected. But 
on such a farm in East Anglia (according to the 
figures given by the farmers themselves) the losses 
have been reckoned in: hundreds, and even in 
thousands of pounds. 

Similarly, the whole agitation against Wages 
Boards does not seem to be very reasonable. It 
is a far-fetched argument to call wage agreements 
arrived at by this machinery ‘‘ wages fixed by 
the State.’’? They are no more fixed by the State 
than by the farmers or labourers, who are equally 
represented on them, and the method has so far 
worked much more smoothly than would the 
inevitable alternative — wages fixed by an 
organized trade union of farm labourers in 
conflict with the existing trade union of 
farmers. Whether there are Wages Boards 
or not, it is quite unlikely that a wage of 
less than 30s. would be tolerated for long 
by the men or by the public. The men might 
have to accept it for a time, because they are 
unorganized ; but the result would be the creation 
of an active union of farm labourers, conceived 
in bitterness and administered in a spirit of dis- 
trust and hostility, which would utterly destroy 
the valuable asset of friendliness between masters 
and men that exists in the industry. 

There is one other farm-wage fallacy that should 
be mentioned. A superstition is abroad that the 
weekly farm wage should approximate to the 
price of a sack of wheat to be economic, and that 
this has always been so in the past. Not only does 
this pretend to work out a sum in two entirely 
irreconcilable terms—especially in a country like 
this, where the soil, the climate and the things 
produced are so diverse—but hlso it takes no 
account of scientific or mechanical progress, but 
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pts to arrive at a constant ratio between two 
independent things, each of which is inconstant. 
incidentally it is historically inaccurate too, for 
even within the lifetime of living men a period 
of some twenty years is to be found in which the 
rice of a sack of wheat was from 40s. to 50s., 
while the weekly agricultural wage was some- 
where round 7s. 

Superficially agriculture is the victim of chang- 
ing conditions, in the same way as the coal 
industry. In such periods of change individuals 
are bound to suffer hardship and loss, and the 
public rightly have sympathy with the farmers 
in this difficult time. But agriculture has this 

t advantage. Whereas the coal problem is 
one of over-production, agriculture has an almost 
inexhaustible market at its doors for milk, meat, 
fruit, vegetables, poultry, eggs, pork and bacon 
as alternatives to wheat and barley—a market 
which it has so far never attacked by modern 
methods of business. The coal industry has none 
of the variations and sidelines, none of the oppor- 
tunities for the reorientation of its business that 
exist for agriculture, and whereas there is a sur- 
plus of miners, there is a shortage of agriculturists. 
In the last two years many farmers have been 
adapting themselves to the new conditions, and 
not a few have done so with financial success. The 
course threatened by the Norfolk farmers, namely, 
to reduce wages below 30s. or dismiss their men, 
can only lead to disaster. For while there would 
be little hope of profitable farming with under- 
paid, underfed, discontented labour, or with semi- 
derelict farms, they would at the same time be 
alienating public opinion and playing straight 
into the hands of those who are already saying 
that the farmers are trying to farm more land than 
they can manage and that the time has come for 
its redistribution. If such a course were gener- 
ally adopted, it would be difficult not to admit 
that this criticism was justified. 


THE DECLINE OF PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT 


HE Proclamation of King Alexander has 
dealt yet another blow to what is called 

" Parliamentary Government. Before the war 
political progress was identified with Parlia- 
mentary institutions of one sort or another and 
democratic politicians all over the world paid lip- 
service to forms of government first invented in 
this country. But Russia, Italy, Spain and now 
Yugoslavia have broken away from a faith that 
was flattering to ourselves and over nearly half 
the population of Europe Parliament has lost all 
authority. Even in our own country its supremacy 
is challenged on every hand. In the strict sense 
it is, Of course, true that there never has been 
Parliamentary government in this country, or in 
any other country, since the days of the Roman 
Republic; the old Senate, consisting as it did of 
exholders of high office, was very much what 
would be called a reformed House of Lords with- 
out the hereditary element, and was in fact the 
lective instrument of national policy. But Parlia- 
ment has never been quite that in this country. It 


has never had executive or administrative power 
and its sole control over either has been through 
its ability to withhold supplies and to ventilate a 
grievance by debate. 

In practice this power has greatly weakened of 
late. Newspapers, though the interpreters of 
Parliament, are also its rivals in popular discus- 
sion, and the more formidable because they are not 
subject to rules of procedure; the growth of 
the electorate, again, has weakened Parliament by 
making representation less complete and more 
liable to distortion; and, most important cause of 
all, the stricter organization of parties has made 
discussion less independent. A member cannot 
say what he really thinks about any subject and 
still less act on it, for fear of jeopardizing a dozen 
other causes, his party prospects and his own 
chance of return. Contrast the authority ot 
debates like those on the Prayer Book, when the 
Party Whips were not put on, with the flatness 
of discussion on other days and it is evident that 
the over-organization of parties and the party 
machine depresses the power of Parliamentary 
institutions. Parliament depends for its strength 
on the influence of the spoken word; but if the 
written word can appeal to a wider audience, and 
if in addition, for a variety of reasons, discussion 
in Parliament is less candid and sincere than dis- 
cussion elsewhere, naturally Parliamentary influ- 
ence will decline. And the decline will be the 
more evident when, as at present, the Government 
in power have an enormous majority. 

But Parliamentary institutions which in other 
countries may be reduced like so much adipose 
tissue are bred in the bone in ours, and it is only 
by an effort of the imagination that we can think 
of their decline. We dismiss the obvious 
signs as mere temporary phenomena, due 
to passing conditions. The next Parliament, 
we are fond of telling each other, will 
be much more exciting than this; but though that 
is likely, it will be no real gain; to Parlia- 
ment if its proceedings are studied only as a 
barometer is tapped for information about hap- 
penings outside which it does not control. The 
truest friends of Parliament are those who most 
freely recognize that it must constantly be reform- 
ing itself if it is to retain its prestige. A Triennial 
Att which should take away the Government’s 
right to dissolve and fix the life of every Parlia- 
ment at three years, unless it voted its own dis- 
solution, would add greatly to the independence 
of Parliament and the candour of its criticism. 
How can any Commons reject a Budget, for 
example, however strong its disapproval, when 
the inevitable result of such a vote would be a 
dissolution : that is, a fine of roughly £1,000 on 
every member? A Parliament assured of a life 
of three years could have real control over finance, 
at any rate in the first two years, and this control 
is the more necessary since the Lords have no 
power to touch the Finance Bill. Parliament 
would, under the new system, be in a position to 
pick and choose points in the Government policy 
for support or censure; a partial disapproval would 
not mean wholesale condemnation; and Parlia- 
ment would be in a position to make and unmake 
Governments without jeopardizing those items in 
the Government policy for which there was 
genuine support. 
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These suggestions are put forward tentatively 
and as a basis for discussion as the means by which 
the power of Parliament might be strengthened 
against the Executive and against the machine 
in politics. Parliament might do much to dis- 
charge more effectively its other great duty of 
ventilating public questions by discussion. Too 
much time is consumed in the mere mechanical 
grinding out of legislation in the Commons; Com- 
mittee-stage debates by the whole House are 
rarely of value. On the other hand Parliament, 
and especially the Commons (for debate in the 
Lords is much freer), does not get nearly enough 
chances of debating important issues of policy 
when they arise or of examining those general 
aspects of national policy on which party opinion 
is still fluid. It is a weakness of all Parlia- 
ments, our own included, that they are too 
jealous of power to use effectively the 
powers that they have. There is no effective 
control except by devolution of mere detail and 
concentration on a few main issues of policy, and 
Parliament’s neglect of this truth is, next to the 
encroachment of the Executive and the tightening 
of party discipline, the main cause of a decline 
in popular prestige. Gladstone set the fashion 
of disliking what he called academic debates, but 
then Gladstone disliked clear-cut issues of prin- 
ciple. All who have studied the electoral mind 
declare that it is on just these general issues of 
policy and the clarification of principles that the 
average elector is keenest. If so, he gets precious 
little enlightenment, even from the best of modern 
Parliaments. ‘Moreover, mewspaper discussion, 
by its variety and actuality, makes Parliamentary 
debate frequently dull and ineffective by contrast. 
No doubt Parliament has something to do besides 
talk, but, after all, the illumination of talk is at 
the very heart of the theory of Parliament, and talk 
should interest if it is to illuminate. A few 
changes of procedure, a little imagination, might 
make a wonderful difference in the proceedings of 
Parliament, and re-establish it in its old posi- 
tion as the mistress of political thought instead of 
being, as it is, regarded as the patient drudge. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE BLOOD 


ECENT bulletins issued by the King’s 
R doctors have drawn attention to the important 

part played in human physiology, especially 
in resistance to infection, by mineral elements in 
the blood. The blood is not, as our textbooks used 
to lead us to believe, a simple solution of salt and 
water—a mere vehicle whereby oxygen and digested 
food are conveyed to our several tissues. Rather 
does it play, in the life of these tissues, a part com- 
parable with that enacted in the lives of our primitive 
marine forbears by that ancient sea whose saline 
composition the blood so closely reproduces. Like 
man himself, the millions of microscopic cells of 
which his body is made up are individually exposed 
to a material environment which, if not of their own 
creation, is largely of their maintenance. The multi- 
plicity of its components and the uniformity with 
with which their relative proportions are maintained 
make the moving blood, with which every living 
cell is in direct contact, an important object of 
physiological contemplation. How truly the blood 
may be described as a living stream is not commonly 
realized. In its every cubic millimetre are normally 
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to be found some eight thousand living unicellular 
organisms, parts of ourselves, but physically 4, 
separate from our solid wholes as is any amoeba ; 
the pool we bathe in. Yet the freely-moving white 
corpuscles that circulate in the blood of a health 
man are but a fraction of that reserve arm 

germ-eaters—as many as a hundred thousand 

cubic millimetre—which comes into action when 
bacteria or their poisons infect the blood. 

We have lately been finding out that our chemi 
is as subtle and complicated as our psycho-physics, 
The discovery of the hormones, of the vitamins and 
of the therapeutic potencies of radium and ultra. 
violet light has shown us how crude much of our 
theorizing of thirty years ago really was. Even 
now we are but at the beginning of an under. 
standing of the chemistry of cell life, and of the 
body’s reactions to many elements the vital necessj 
of which—in however minute quantities—is to-day 
recognized. It is, indeed, the quantitative minute. 
ness of the demands of our organism for some of 
these essential elements that is responsible for our 
previous ignorance of them. When we reflect that 
goitre and cretinism, for example, can be virtually 
banished from a district in which they have been 
hitherto endemic by adding to the drinking water 
even so small an amount of iodine as shall ensure 
to each of its consumers a supply of that element 
equal to one three-millionth of his body weight; 
and, to take another instance, that the presence in 
the blood of less than .o4 per cent., or of more than 
-2 per cent., of sugar spells disaster, it becomes 
obvious that our customary estimates of size and 
potency need revision, 

The startling discoveries which disclosed the 
physiological importance of the vitamins, and the 
not unnatural commercial exploitation of these dis. 
coveries, have overshadowed the importance of 
various mineral elements in the healthy functioning 
of our bodies and minds. How disastrous may be 
a disturbing of the balance of the saline constituents 
of the blood is shown by the manifestations of 
‘* miner’s cramp.’’ In deep mines, as in certain iron- 
works, the men sweat heavily, sometimes as much as 
two gallons a day. This sweat contains not only 
water but various salts as well. When the conse- 
quent thirst is satisfied by drinking a corresponding 
amount of plain water, agonizing cramp results 
from the diminished salinity of the blood. If, 
however, the men are given, instead of plain water, 
a solution of salts having the same composition as 
the sweat, no discomfort is experienced. 

Of all the mineral elements essential to health, 
calcium is nowadays the one most liable to be taken 
in insufficient amount. Probably the majority of 
people take in their vegetable and other food much 
more calcium than the necessary daily minimum of 
fifteen grains; but some, undoubtedly, take less. 
The problem of calcium deficiency in the blood or 
in the tissues is. not, however, usually soluble by 
mere amendments in the dietary. Neither 
absorption nor metabolism is so simple as laboratory 
experiments might lead us to imagine. The slum 
child, excluded from the sunlight, may be suckled 
with milk amply furnished with salts of lime; yet, 
its bones may remain uncalcified, and all the other 
symptoms of rickets may show themselves. A 
course of cod liver oil or other substance rich in 
vitamin D, or, alternatively, exposure to natural 
or to artificially generated ultra-violet rays (causing 
to be produced in the cholesterol of the child’s own 
body that same essential vitamin), will quickly put 
things right. For it is only under the influence of 
this vitamin that the calcium in the milk or other 
food can be absorbed and utilized by the growing 
tissues. 
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ime, however, for more purposes than 
Calcium. is an invariable and 
essential constituent of the blood, which, normally, 
contains almost exactly ten milligrammes in every 
hundred cubic centimetres | of serum. When the 
calcium content falls appreciably below this amount, 
serious symptoms are apt to appear. Among other 
results, the neuro-muscular apparatus displays 
rated electric excitability, and the i heart 
muscle loses its power of efficient and rhythmic con- 
traction. There is, associated with a calcium 
shortage in the blood, a condition called tetany, 
the chief manifestation of which is a painful con- 
traction of muscles. It has but lately been found 
that, in many of these cases, the trouble consists, 
neither in any dietary deficiency nor in a lack of 
sunlight or of vitamins, but in a functional failure of 
certain small glands in the neck, known as the 
parathyroids. There is convincing evidence that, 
among other duties, these glands regulate the 
calcium level in the blood. When their secretion is 
deficient the blood calcium may fall to one-half the 
normal, or even lower; and this fall can—at any 
rate in laboratory experiments—be corrected by 
injecting parathyroid extract into the blood-stream, 
even though there be an actual calcium deficiency in 
the food itself. The parathyroid secretion, in 
order to maintain the normality of the blood, 
actually withdraws calcium from the bones and 
other tissues for this purpose, if a supply be not 
otherwise at hand. Readers of the bulletins from 
Buckingham Palace will realize from this that the 
coincident administration of calcium, parathyroid 
extract and light treatment has scientific warrant; 
it is not just a piece of hit-or-miss polypharmacy. 
QUAERO 


WHAT AMERICA IS TALKING 
ABOUT 


By Ernest DIMNET 


Minneapolis, December 28, 1928 


N little more than a week, I have hopped from 
| Frceton, glorying in her new chapel and 

carillons, to Scranton in Pennsylvania, a smaller 
Pittsburg, which manages to look pretty and dainty 
on the hillsides while the mining and smelting hideous- 
ness lies almost invisible at the bottom of the 
valley. Thence, a longish jump to Boston, which, to 
my surprise, I found seething with interest in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case as if this were not volatile 
America and more than a year had not elapsed since 
the tragedy came to its catastrophe. Of course, I had 
read an article in the Outlook proving that at least 
one crime which lay heavily on Sacco’s shoulders 
could no longer be on the slate against him. I had 
also seen, at the New York Town Hall, Miss Edna 
St. Vincent Millay suddenly exchange the kittenish 
manner which so ill-becomes her crisp, vigorous 
poetry, for the most evidently sincere emotion, as she 
stated that all her latest inspiration has come from 
that tragedy. And, like everybody else, I had seen 
the posters announcing ‘ Boston,’ the new novel by 
Upton Sinclair, who is not the man to let such a 
chance escape him. But newspapers, poets, or 
novelists, are apt to get excited over subjects which 
leave the people around them unmoved, and I did not 
Suspect the real truth. The fact is that people in 
Boston see red the moment Sacco and Vanzetti are 
mentioned, and New England, at all events, has its 
Dreyfus affair to adjust as best it may with its New 
England conscience, its ancestral desire for doing 
tight, and its American passion for not being, or 
seeming to be, or being supposed to be, in the wrong. 


From Boston to Chicago, where the talk was of 
crime, as usual, and where I surprised a newspaper 
man who asked my well-informed opinion about said 
crime and its causes, by answering : Not enough light 
in the streets at night. For untravelled Americans 
cannot believe their own ears when you tell them that 
though extravagant with electricity in their homes 
(where the lights are often on in broad daylight) they 
are more than chary of it in their public places, and, 
secondly, when they hear that their trains are slow. 
Slowness in America seems to be an impossibility to 
the passengers in the Madison Avenue street-car or 
the Fifth Avenue stage, who, however, know full well 
that they are lucky when they cover half a mile in 
twenty minutes and sit perfectly contented all the 
time. 

From Chicago to Minneapolis, where another news- 
paper man surprised me by asking: ‘*‘ Those Bronté 
sisters that you spoke about at the University last 
year, they are nuns, are they not?” However, this 
reporter was a thoroughly good chap and far from 
stupid, for he read my smile in an instant and said : ‘‘ I 
am the low-brow at the office; this afternoon Mr. X. 
will see you. He is the high-brow and you will enjoy 
his talk.” This marvellous good nature is what makes 
Americans irresistible, and what you miss the moment 
Parisian sophistication replaces it. 

‘‘ Were the French for Smith or were they for 
Hoover?” is a question I often hear. I explain that 
Smith being a democrat is supposed to be more inter- 
national than his rival, and that being an anti-prohibi- 
tionist his candidacy gave hopes toa nation which would 
rather pay its debts in kind than in dollars. ‘‘ Don’t you 
worry,” the answer generally comes, ‘‘ Hoover means 
better business than Smith; if there is plenty of money 
about people will buy your wine, and you can charge 
what you please for it; the solution of the prohibition 
question does not lie with a President or with Con- 
gress, it is a private affair; the bootlegging organiza- 
tion is fast approaching perfection on a thoroughly 
businesslike basis: as soon as it reaches it, anybody 
with money enough can buy all the liquor he wants or 
can afford. What else would they do if prohibition 
were amended or repealed? It’s a good thing Hoover 
got elected.” 

Sometimes I pursue this conversation with the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ But what of international relations?” Some 
ladies coo beautiful answers, but I sometimes manage 
to substitute their husbands for them and I get at the 
truth. ‘‘ Sooner or later Europe will see that the only 
way it can compete with us is by some economic league 
which will defend itself by a tariff similar toours. Why, 
France does it already ; she protects her Citroén against 
our Ford by a tax of 51 per cent., which is barely ten 
per cent. inferior to ours. That’s where the wind sits. 
So we have to think of other markets, and they are in 
South America and in China: there we can work in 
peace for at least fifty or sixty years. Hoover is doing 
splendid work.” 

‘* But do you think that this means a new departure 
in the big brother’s attitude? Do you think that 
Nicaragua and Haiti will be evacuated ?”’ 

‘*No more than the Rhineland will be if your 
Government have a grain of sense.’’ 

‘*Do you think that the Monroe doctrine will ve 
given a third or fourth interpretation? Have you heard 
what my colleague Zeballos, Foreign Minister in the 
Argentine, said at the 1923 Session of the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics?” 

‘* No, and I don’t care to hear. I read the Pioneer 
this morning. President Leguia, or whatever his name 
is, spoke of the Monroe doctrine, and he likes it—loves 
it. Sooner or later people in both Americas will quit 
talking of the Monroe doctrine which only college pro- 
fessors have read. What matters are the Hoover 
markets, and they are as useful for the Argentine as 
they are for us.”’ 
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EDMUND BURKE 
By A. A. B. 


O-DAY is the anniversary, according to the 

best authority, of the birth of Edmund Burke at 

Dublin in 1729, his father being a solicitor 
and his mother a Papist. As Matthew Arnold has 
too justly reproached us with ignorance of our 
English classics, let us remind ourselves of some 
points in the career of the greatest political thinker 
and speaker of the eighteenth century. Indeed, so 
much did Burke say and do of note in thirty-two 
years of public life (1765 to 1797) that no one has 
dared to write his biography. All the great writers 
and historians have shied at a Life of Burke as 
beyond the compass of a Macaulay and a Carlyle. 
We are obliged to content ourselves with Morley’s 
monograph; with Hazlitt’s two essays, one attack- 
ing Burke as a mad incendiary, the tool of despotism, 
the other bowing to him as the greatest philosopher 
and literary artist that ever lived; and with essays 
and allusions from Arnold, Disraeli and Mr. Birrell. 
Macknight’s life I pass by as unworthy of its 
subject. 

Burke arrived in London in 1750, his twentieth 
year, with empty pockets and a crowded brain, and, 
what did not add to his prospects, an Irish brogue. 
Burke never alluded in after life to the squalid 
struggle of his first ten years, not because he was 
a snob but because he had a stately mind, and was 
determined like Disraeli to ‘‘ play the great game,”’ 
even with borrowed money. There was a resemblant 
recklessness between Burke’s purchase of Gregories, 
a manor-house with six hundred acres near 
Beaconsfield, and Disraeli’s purchase of Hughenden. 
In both transactions the purchase was made by 
mortgage supplemented by a loan, in Burke’s case 
from the Marquis of Rockingham, in Disraeli’s case 
from the Bentinck family. And in both cases the 
wonder was, not how the purchase money was 
found, but where the income to keep the thing 
going was procured. When Dr. Johnson was shown 
over the new house, he quoted, ‘‘ Haud equidem 
invideo; miror magis,’’ which I have always thought 
had a double meaning—‘‘ Wonderful, but how the 
deuce do you do it, Mund Burke?”’ 

One other point of resemblance between this 
illustrious pair is worth recalling. A year before his 
death Burke was offered a peerage and chose the 
title of Beaconsfield. The coronet never came, 
because Burke’s son died at that moment, and the 
father was obviously on his death bed. With the 
melodramatic pathos which is the prerogative of 
genius, the situation is thus described : 

The storm has gone over me, and I lie like one of those 

old oaks which the late hurricane has scattered about me. I 
am stripped of all my honours; I am torn up by the roots and 
lie prostrate on the earth. I am alone. I have none to meet 
my enemies in the gate. I live in an inverted order. They 
who ought to have succeeded me have gone before me. They 
who ought to have been to me as posterity are in the place 
of ancestors. 

Though Burke enjoyed fully the social intercourse 
which his position in the inner circle of Whig politics 
as well as his writing and speaking brought him, his 
private life is on the whole a painful and rather 
humiliating spectacle. That under the instigation of 
his cousin and his brother he gambled heavily in East 
India stock is improbable, because Will and Richard 
were certainly ruined, while Edmund maintained the 
equilibrium of his impecuniosity. But it has to be 
admitted that in money matters Burke, like so many 
men of genius, especially Irishmen, Sheridan for 
instance, had little sense of delicacy. He borrowed 
from Garrick, and from Reynolds, and when Dr. 
Laurence made him a present of £1,000, he acknow- 


ledged it with a majestic blend of independence and | which exhaust their subject. 
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gratitude. Among Lori Rockingham’s r 
found Burke’s bond for a 
it should be cancelled. Lord Fitzwilliam, the executor 
in returning the bond to Burke wrote that the transac. 
tion was equally honourable to his dead and to his 
living friend. 

I am afraid England no longer breeds such 
great gentlemen as Rockingham and Fitzwilliam, 
At the same time it should be remembered 
that the Whigs owed Burke a great debt, no less than 
the restoration of the moral tone of their Party. He 
educated the inarticulate aristocrats of the eighteenth 
century as Disraeli educated the Tory squires of the 
nineteenth century. For when we turn from the 
private to the public life of Burke, the record is one 
of splendid and stupendous achievement, marred by 
faults of temper, but unspotted by any act of mean- 
ness or treachery. Someone introduced Burke in 1765, 
to Lord Rockingham, the honest, clear-headed, speech. 
less leader of one of those Whig gangs which, after 
the fall of Walpole squabbled and intrigued over the 
government of England for thirty years. The Rock- 
ingham gang, having beaten the Bloomsbury gang, 
were in office for a year, and popped Burke in for the 
borough of Wendover. He spoke a few days after 
taking his seat, and from that date to his death in 
1797 Burke’s name was the head and front of the 
three great questions of the century, the war with the 
American colonies, the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, and the French Revolution. Added to these 
as side-shows, though each of them was sufficient to 
occupy the whole time of an ordinary politician, were 
the grievances of the Irish Catholics under the jobbery 
and robbery of the Ponsonbys and Beresfords, and the 
cause of economy in the public service. 

If Bacon took all knowledge to be his province, 


Burke took all government to be his. To say 
that he was always in the right in _ his 
great causes would be too much. Lord 


Morley said to a friend shortly before his death 
that the history of Burke’s advocacy of the American 
colonies against the King and Parliament ought to be 
written. It ought to be, though Morley’s saying is 
dark. Burke was the paid agent of the American’ 
colonies, receiving six or seven hundred a year to 
place their case before the English nation. It was, to 
say the least, an ambiguous position, though the 
reasoning and eloquence of the two speeches on the 
American question are incomparable. Everybody 
knows that with competent admirals and generals 
and a Secretary of State less disgracefully careless 
than Lord George Germain, the United States might 
now be part of the British Empire. In the case of 
Warren Hastings, Burke’s merit was, not that he 
proved his charges or that he conducted the prosecu- 
tion with the dignity and fairness befitting the occasion, 


for he did neither, but that he forced the 
English nation to think about their govern. 
ment of Eastern peoples, that he created 


a colonial conscience. In his opposition to the French 
Revolution—“‘ a voice like the Apocalypse sounded over 
England, and even echoed in all the courts of Europe ” 
—I think that Burke, for all Morley’s prim disapproval, 
was perfectly in the right. But then I am a Tory. 
Burke was amply avenged on the Whigs for keeping 
him out of their Cabinets, for he took with him in 
his secession to Pitt and the Tories Portland, 
Fitzwilliam, and Windham. 

In his sixty-fifth year (1795) Burke was attacked 
in the House of Lords by the Duke of Bedford on 
account of the pensions which the King, on Pitt's 
advice, granted him at that date. Burke’s answer in 
‘A Letter to a Noble Lord’ is the most magnificent 
repartee in the English language. I don’t know why 
it is not reprinted by the Clarendon Press, together 
with ‘ Thoughts and Details on Scarcity,’ written in 
the same year, which is one of the very few pamphlets 
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In the following year Burke was roused by what he 
thought Pitt’s folly in trying to make peace with 
murderers and thieves into writing the four ‘ Letters on 
a Regicide Peace.’ It was the fashion then and long 
afterwards for Whigs and Radicals to trace this 
rhetorical prairie-fire, before which they ran like 
rabbits, to a brain disordered by disappointment. 
Let anyone to-day sit down to read these productions 
of Burke’s last years, and he will agree with me that 
never in that crowded life was the light drier, the sar- 
casm keener, and the eloquence more entrancing. So 
much for our parrot cry of ‘‘Too old at forty,” the 
fitting pendant to the twaddle about the political 
instincts of nonage. 


THE ARMY OF THE FUTURE 


HE latest recruit to the ranks of military authors 
T: General von Seeckt, the former Commander- 

in-Chief of the German Reichswehr. His 
‘Reflections of a Soldier’* is one of the most 
interesting books that have appeared in Germany 
since the war. General von Seeckt has had a very 
wide experience of war in all its forms. As a 
cadet entering upon his military career, he made 
a post in the German General Staff his goal in 
life, and his whole youth was spent in equip- 
ping himself for that object. In 1908 he v'sited India, 
where he came into contact with Lord Kitchener. 
There is no record of what Lord Kitchener thought of 
the German staff officer, whose zeal for learning led 
him to visit India at his own expense, but the English- 
man won the unstinted admiration of General von 
Seeckt. Kitchener, however, made no concealment of 
his admiration for the German military machine. 
General von Seeckt quotes him as saying: ‘‘ I have 
no General Staff in your sense of the word in England. 
I am now trying to create one on your model for the 
Anglo-Indian Army.’’ By 1914 the General had 
become one of the most important officers on the 
German General Staff, and in the war itself he had 
the rare experience of serving on every front except 
the Italian. 

His book, which is a series of short essays on 
military problems, only touches on the war when he 
makes use of its many lessons to point a moral or to 
illustrate an argument. There are, however, many 
terse comments and still more eloquent omissions which 
enable the critic to see behind the scenes and to piece 
together what the General really thought about that 
tremendous cataclysm. Although he does not actually 
Say so, it is clear that he regards the German inva- 
sion of Belgium as inexpedient on account of the 
political consequences it involved. On the other 
hand, as a soldier, he is a whole-hearted admirer of 
the original Schlieffen plan, which only failed because 
there was no Moltke, or rather not the original Moltke, 
to carry it to a successful conclusion. 

Although he never mentions Ludendorff—an omission 
which says more than words—he condemns the inter- 
ference of the German Higher Command in political 
matters’ and, above all, in such questions as the defini- 
tion of Germany’s war aims. ‘‘ The soldier has only 
one war aim: the destruction of the enemy’s military 
forces.’’ In his essay, too, on ‘ The Statesman and 
the Soldier ’—he gives Cromwell, Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon as three happy and rare instances 
in which the qualities of both are united in one man— 
it is clear that he considers the unhappy relations 


**Generaloberst von Seeckt: Gedanken eines Soldaten.’ 
(Verlag fuer Kultur und Politik, Berlin.) 


which existed between the German Higher Command 
and the German political administration as largely 
responsible for .Germany’s defeat. Although 
there is no mention of Tirpitz, General von Seeckt’s 
references to the decisive part which America played in 
the war are sufficient indication that, like General 
Hoffmann, he was no admirer of Germany’s submarine 
policy. England receives generous treatment. The 
firsp seven British divisions are described as excellent. 
Lord Kitchener is praised for his prescience in recog- 
nizing at once that these seven divisions would not 
suffice, while our military organization during the 
war is warmly commended as a wonderful achievement. 

More interesting, however, than General von 
Seeckt’s running commentaries on the war are 
his views on the armies and wars of the future. 
Competent military opinion regards the small army 
which Germany is allowed to keep to-day as a model 
of technical organization, and that army or 
Reichswehr, as it is called, owes its whole conception 
to the military genius of General von Seeckt. The 
General is no pacifist. In particular, he derides 
the idea of the pacifist-scientist who professes 
to believe that the horrors of modern warfare will 
make war impossible. War has always been cruel. 
Nor is war against the civilian population a new 
development. The bombing from the air of women 
and children may have been terrible, but it was no 
more terrible than the massacre of the civilian 
population in the Thirty Years’ War or in the 
Turkish wars. Nevertheless, it is satisfactory to 
learn that General von Seeckt does not entirely dis- 
believe in the possibility of general disarmament. 
Indeed, he declares that the economic situation in 
Europe demands a general reduction of expenditure 
on armaments. What he does disbelieve in is the 
present one-sided method of attaining disarmament. 
‘* The real danger of war lies in the uneven dis- 
tribution of military strength, which tempts the 
strong to attack the weak,” and ‘‘ the greatest 
incentive to waging war is a defenceless neighbour.’’ 
‘* Peace therefore depends less on the reduction of 
armaments than on a reasonable equality of arma- 
ments. Provided that a proper distinction is made 
between offensive and defensive armaments, it should 
not be impossible to achieve such a correlation of 
military strength as would make it impossible for the 
military power of any one State to exceed that of 
several others.’’ 

The most startling of General von Seeckt’s 
military theories is his disbelief in the large con- 
script armies which have always been and still are 
the basis of the continental military system. 
General von Seeckt believes that the days of the 
large conscript army are numbered. It will be 
replaced by a small highly-trained professional army, 
‘* composed if possible of volunteers ’’—an army, in 
fact, very similar to the British professional army of 
to-day. The General bases his arguments against the un- 
wieldy conscript army on the following grounds. Modern 
warfare is becoming more and more a matter of technical 
training. It is impossible to produce satisfactory tech- 
nical results from men who are conscripted from every 
class of the population and whose period of service 
is limited to two years. Further, it is essential that 
a modern army should be equipped with all the 
latest inventions of modern science. This is 
possible with a small, highly-trained force. It is 
quite impossible, both for physical reasons and on 
the ground of expense, in the case of a large 
conscript army. With the rapid development of the 
aeroplane as an instrument of modern warfare— 
‘*the war of the future will always begin with air 
attacks ’’"—armies, for attack as well as _ for 
defence, will have to be more mobile. In the 
General’s opinion the fureur du nombre has played 
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itself out. ‘‘ Mass armies are immobile. They 
cannot manceuvre. Therefore they canno* conquer.’’ 

General von Seeckt is far too practical a soldier 
to close his eyes to the fact that modern warfare 
can no longer be limited to the professional soldier. 
Once war has broken out, the whole uation must be 
mobilized in order that it can be crganized in the 
most efficient manner possible. As a supplement to 
his small professional army he would like, therefore, 
to introduce a minimum of military training—not 
military service but a system of training which could 
be carried out without any dislocation of the every- 
day life of the individual and which would ensure 
that the reserves, who would be required to fill up the 
gaps in his professional army, should know at least 
the elements of military drill and discipline. Very 
interesting to British soldiers will be General von 
Seeckt’s strong views on the necessity of retaining 
cavalry as an essential arm in modern warfare. 


The General is a whole-hearted enemy of catch- 
words. 


The mechanization of armies is one of the most important 
problems of military development, but it, too, has become a 
catchword in the mouth of the layman. Many prophets 
already see every army converted into armoured machines and 
cavalry entirely replaced by motor warriors. So far we have 
not yet come. Great stress is laid on the greater mobility of 
cavalry, nor can its utility be replaced by aerial reconnaissance. 
The airman is am aid to, not a substitute for, cavalry, and 
in combination with a flying squadron the cavalry division has 
found a new strength. To conclude from the experience of 
the Great War that cavalry can be dispensed with is false. 
It is a natural deduction for those who think that the next 
war will be a repetition of the last war and who believe that 
whole peoples will again go into the trenches. Those, how- 
ever, who believe that positional warfare is the negation of 
real warfare, who hold that it can never lead to that decisive 
victory which is the objective of all military endeavour, and 
who seek this victory in mobile warfare, will never abandon 
an arm the chief virtue of which is its great mobility. 


THE ONLY WOMAN 


By GERALD GOULD 


PICKED her up (as the saying goes) on 

| Brighton Pier; and, if that sounds rather 

dashing, I can only ask the censorious to 
suspend judgment till the end of the story. 

She was standing with her back to me, gazing 
out to sea: contemplating, perhaps, the rash act 
of self-destruction. It was her costume that first 
appealed—high shoulders, leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
a pinched waist, a skirt that covered her ankles; 
and, perched with an embarrassed tilt upon her 
head, a tiny hat, winged on either side like 
Mercury’s, and tied firmly over a ‘‘ bun ”’ by the 
backward ends of a veil. Some aching chord of 
memory vibrated sweetly at the view. I knew, or 
half-knew, or thought I knew, those clothes, that 
poise; my heart leapt thirty years of reminiscence, 
and I recognized my childhood. ‘‘ Madam,” I 
said, advancing firmly, ‘‘ let me make myself 
known to you. I am Constant Reader.” 

She turned with a start; but, after a moment’s 
hesitation, during which a pleasing blush suffused 
her ingenuous countenance, she held out to me a 
well-gloved hand. The front elevation confirmed 
the posterior promise; she was, she was indeed, 
the vision that I had loved long since! Scarcely 
able to control my emotion, I addressed her as 
Dolly. But she shook her head. ‘‘ There was 
only one Dolly,’’ she answered, “‘ and she died 
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with the Dialogues. Wit and beauty like hers 
will never meet again in a single person; she was 
not of an age, but for all time; though 0 
young, she proved the mother of hundreds, and 
none worthy! Men sweat and strain—I should 
rather say, perspire and exert themselves—to 
recreate that charm; but it is gone with Flora and 
Thais; the snows are melted, the sands have run 
out; and none can climb again the peaks of per- 
fection.’’ Sadly I stared at her, and knew that 
she was right. No human pen will ever bring to 
birth a second Dolly. Hang it all, what a Hope! 

‘“* Madam,”’ I murmured doubtfully, “ if | beg 
of you a somewhat unusual favour, will you attri. 
bute it rather to duty than to indiscretion ?”—“9 
Sir,” she cried, ‘‘ I will Then,” I implored, 
‘“‘for one fraction of time, satisfy at once my 
affection and my curiosity! Raise, raise that 
veil !’,—‘‘ It shall be done,’’ she answered archly; 
and, suiting the action to the word, she took the 
flimsy fabric between her fingers, and lifted it 
under the brim of the Mercurial hat. It was as 
I expected. She had a plain face, redeemed by a 
pair of fine eyes. 

And, even as I gazed, her outlines wavered, 
Shoulders sank, headgear enlarged itself, waist 
visibly expanded (a matter of corset); the skirt 
seemed to be shrinking, and allowed a glimpse 
of ankle and even of shin. Here again, bother 
it, was the only woman I had ever loved! Scarcely 
able to control my emotion, I addressed her as 
Helen, as Ann, as Vivien; but for a little while 
she failed to respond; names, dates and fates were 
not quite fits; she was something of all of these, 
and something more: a generalization, an emana- 
tion, a type. I knew her at once; for, blown by 
the wind, her garments clung to the long lines 
of her boyish figure. 

‘* T used to wear bad hats, and now I have affairs 
with Bad Hats,”’ she said simply. I let the remark 
pass: it was of the period. And, for that matter, 
I was tongue-tied. What to say to this creature, 
at once so imperious and so pathetic in her youth, 
so forward, so backward, so swift and so reluctant, 
her proud neck still hung about with taboos and 
prohibitions, like garlands that decked heifers for 
slaughter, and her knuckles bruised with knock- 
ing at a half-open door ? She looked at me sullenly, 
angrily; I was the Oppressor, Man; she was 
farouche and ferocious. How I loved that woman! 
Cutting across my babblings with a curt gesture, 
she began, like her predecessor, to vanish, to 
change, to waver into new aspects : 

I, too late, 
Under her awful fillet saw the scorn. 

And so, once more—the only woman I had 
ever loved. But now, how much easier to love! 
Shorn to the nape, unfrocked to the knee, slimmed 
to a wisp, powdered to a turn—how bright and 
new and golden she shone, like a new coin— 
and, like a new coin, rang true! Scarcely able to 
control my emotion, I addressed her as ...- 
But it doesn’t matter what I addressed her as. 
She addressed me as ‘‘ Ancient Fruit.” 

I knew her, of course. I had seen her picture 
in the papers. I had’ heard of her from pulpits. 
I asked her how long she hoped to stay, and she 
said: ‘‘ Search me!’’ (A mere phrase.) Already 
she looked to me to be standing on her last and 
leanest legs. It seemed as if a chorus of sighing 
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rom all the feminine shapes that had 
eee way of flesh before her; as if the sea 
sobbed forlornly Brightonwards; as if there, 
behind her, between wind and water, trod a 
ghostly ballet of bloodless blondes, a glimmer in 
this place, a shimmer in that—the hint of lace, of 
fan, of furbelow; the mocking smile of dainty 
rogues in porcelain ; the Marcella wave; the Dolly 
dream! All shapes, all sizes, all complexions 
_all are but ministers of love, and feed his sacred 
Pas there, solid if slender, stood the Young 
Thing. Vapours faded, phantoms passed. I 
waved my hand to the illimitable inane, and asked 
her what it was all about. ‘‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber,” she said, ‘‘ what Goethe says at the end of 
‘ Faust ’? I knew it, you chit,’ I answered 
severely, ‘‘ before you were born—before the 
authors had thought of you.”’—“ That is why,” 
said the Young Thing, ‘I thought you might 
have forgotten it.”’—‘‘ Something, was ‘it not,’’ 
I questioned, ‘‘ about the Eternal Feminine? ’’— 
“ You’ve said it,’’ answered the Young Thing, 
‘and it’s a cinch.” 

So now perhaps you know what it was I picked 
up on Brighton Pier—a little article on ‘ Chang- 
ing Fashions’! As I turned its leaves, I reflected 
that in nothing does fashion change as much as 
in the heroines of fiction. Heroes, it seems to me, 
remain much the same; they have always fallen, 
roughly, into two classes—the pathetic and the 
dashing, the mutt and the rake; they have usually 
had good looks, and aspirations; if they were Bad 
Men, it was only because a girl had appeared to 
jilt them; they were fast, or loose, because they 
thought Mabel had played fast and loose with 
them; and they became Good as soon as they 
learnt that the man she kissed in the conservatory 
was really her brother. 

But the heroines! What variety, what promise ! 
What will she be like, I wonder—the only woman 
I have ever loved ? 


THE TIGER 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


(<7 WISH you would,”’ said the tiny voice in 
] the telephone. ‘‘ Look here, could you come 
at once? I’ll send the car up for you. It’ll 
be much quicker.’’ And then he rang off, like 
the rich and masterful fellow he is. Within twenty 
minutes a long crimson car was at my door. I 
descended and found the chauffeur waiting there, 
very dapper in his blue uniform. He saluted when 
1 approached, then held open the door of the 
saloon for me. For about half a minute I felt 
rather rich and masterful myself. That is the 
advantage of being a member of the middle 
classes; you know all kinds of people, plutocrats 
to paupers, and can contrive to enjoy all kinds of 
sensations, from the opulencies of the rich to the 
stinging ironies of the poor. 

When I had settled into a corner, the chauffeur 
handed me a rug, heavy with fur, and I wrapped 
this luxurious thing round my legs. I was now at 
ease in what was virtually a little crimson sitting- 
room. True, it was cold and smelled of leather, 
but nevertheless it was a room. The chauffeur 
had now closed the door on me and seated him- 


self in front. My room began to move down the | 


street. I leaned back and closed my eyes, confi- 
dent that this little room would be guided half- 
way across London until at last it reached its owner. 
But no sooner had I cosily come to terms with this 
confidence than I began to question it. What 
right had I to assume so easily that I should reach 
my destination? Every day the papers are filled 
with the names of people who imagined they 
would reach their destinations and did not. ‘‘We’ll 
just slip round in the car to Uncle Harry’s,”’ they 
told one another. But there was no Uncle Harry 
for. them—only an agonizing twist or two, a few 
screams, then darkness, an Arctic night, death. 

I opened my eyes again and saw the runaway 
length of Fitzjohn’s Avenue, which looked as if 
it intended to shoot us like a bullet into the tangle 
of traffic down there at Swiss Cottage. Its villas 
whizzed backward and upward, past the windows 
of my little room. An elderly man stood in front 
of us, hesitating. Perhaps his pockets were full 
of sweets for his grandchildren, and he was think- 
ing about them. The car did not scream, jeer or 
hoot at him, as some cars do: it quietly rapped 
out “‘ Murder, murder!’’ He drew back, just in 
time, and we slid past him. It was then that I 
began to consider the chauffeur. All that I could 
see of him directly was a blue back and a uniform 
cap, a little to one side. I could catch glimpses, 
however, of his reflected face in the glass in front. 
I could see his pale eyes, which had a curious 
little slant to them. Indeed, though his colour- 
ing was European enough, there was something 
Mongolian about his features. A’ broad flat face 
and a slant to the eye. I did not know his name 
or anything about him, and here I was, sitting 
behind him, dependent on every movement of his 
feet and turn of his wrist. He seemed steady 
enough, but suppose some little clot of blood 
was already out of its place, somewhere under that 
cap, and even now was about to transform all his 
ordered world of chauffeurdom into a dark scream- 
ing lunacy—what then? What became of me and 
my little room? 

Swiss Cottage went past, and Maida Vale 
followed, and then we shot into gloomy (ittle 
Streets without a name. Lorries came thundering 
out of side-turnings, taxis waltzed impudently in 
front of us, pedestrians ran forward or dithered 
desperately in the middle of the road, other cars 
slid to right and left—and all on a greasy surface, 
the very treachery of winter. A sudden faint 
gleam showed that we had arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of that canal which wanders about a 
little to the north of Paddington. Is it the Grand 
Junction Canal or the Regent’s Canal? I do not 
know, and the canal itself does not look as if any- 
one else does either. I never saw a fouler length 
of water. It belongs not to commerce but to the 
London of a child’s nightmare. If you read 
‘ Oliver Twist ’ a few years before you ought to, 
things like that canal come creeping into the 
panorama of the night. It is there to tempt little 
drudges from the basements of boarding-houses 
and maddened and half-witted lads to suicide. 
Somewhere, perhaps not very far away, in the 
stony wilderness of North-West London, that canal 
quietly joins the Styx. 

A turn brought us alongside of the canal. Only 
a yard or two of ground and a miserable little wall 
separated us from the very water’s edge. I looked 
through the window on my left, saw the faint 
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leaden gleam, and shivered. Only a few yards 
away! And the road was slippery and steeply 
crowned. And we were travelling fast and the car 
was very big and heavy. Suppose——! I looked 
out in front, and saw a lorry coming towards us, 
keeping far too near the middle of the road and 
moving at a speed that no lorry should attempt. 
Moreover, there was a man, a vague figure, com- 
ing towards us too, and on our own side of the 
road. And we rushed on, as if the road and the 
canal were mere figments of a dream and our very 
bones were immortal. Suppose——! And then it 
happened. 

It all happened quite slowly, that is, there was 
ample time for every conceivable thought, impulse, 
sensation, though no time for any possible action 
on my part. It is only tired novelists, bored with 
their narrative, who try to make us believe that 
things like this happen so quickly that we cannot 
understand them. The mind, too, has its slow- 
motion apparatus, and at the slightest signal from 
Hell it begins working. When the huge trench- 
mortar plomped into the very entrance of the little 
dug-out I was in at Souchez andj then burst the 
universe and left me for a while in primeval dark 
and silence, there was time, even during the 
seconds between its last express-train roar and 
the explosion itself, to think and feel many things, 
and perhaps | am still thinking and feeling them. 
There is time enough, after the tiger has made 
its spring, to tell yourself that the smell of its 
hot and bloody breath is indeed curious, unique. 
No, I shall not pretend that it happened so quickly 
that I cannot describe the event. 

When the lorry was only a few yards away, a 
small car that had been masked by it shot forward 
from the back. The driver had evidently not 
seen us. It was bad enough that he should come 
out at all, but the next moment it was worse, for 
his car skidded when we were almost upon it. We 
-were travelling at such a speed that there was no 
time for brakes, and my chauffeur desperately swung 
round his wheel. We gave a sickening turn. There 
was a shout. The man who was walking towards 
us, on our own side of the road, was there, and it 
looked as if he would be under our wheels in 
another second. Seeing him, the chauffeur must 
have swung round the wheel again, to the full 
limit of the lock. I know that I was flung down on 
the seat and ferociously bumped. For one scramb- 
ling second I saw nothing but plain sky out of 
the window. Then came the most awful crash. 
We had hit the wall. The wall had gone. Some 
muddy ground rushed up at the nearest window 
and the whole car seemed to go heaving. Splash! 
and I was hurled forward against the partition. 
Splash !—we were in the canal. I had time to clutch 
a handle, but it was not the handle I wanted, and 
by the time I had found that, it was too late, the 
door could not be opened. Everything roared. 
Something was chiselling away at the top of my 
head. The water was in. It was all over us. Cold 
darkness rushed down on me, but inside my head 
huge rockets were bursting. There were shouts 
from somewhere, but they were far, far away, 
probably in another world. 

I will not describe how the car was finally 
dragged out of the canal and our two dead bodies 
taken out of it. My imagination did not take me 
so far. I switched it off after we found Doomsday 
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waiting for us in the canal. By this time we had 
passed the lorry and the pedestrian coming 
towards us, had left the canal behind and were 
travelling smoothly through that vague district 
known as Westbourne Park. I do not admit 
however, that nothing had happened. [| have 
described as accurately as I can what happened 
and the event, you may be sure, has been entered 
into some queer archives somewhere in the 
universe. It had not the influential backing of 
Time and Space, and so I was able to reach my 
destination. The tiger did not spring, and so ] 
am still alive. But I caught the gleam of an eye 
a whiff of hot, rank breath. He was there all the 
time. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Revizw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 


week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


FILM CENSORSHIP 


SIR,—An issue has been raised by a correspondent 
in your number dated December 22, arising from my 
exhibition of a film to the recent Conference of the 
Society for Experimental Biology—an issue that is 
important in its main bearings on censorship of pro- 
ductions, whether books, films, stage or other, 
dealing with certain psychological and_ biological 
matters but of further immediate importance in the 
special field of kinema, dependent on the present 
status and conditions of censorship. 

The film in question—being a general survey of 
development in man from the fertilization of the 
ovum to the six months embryo—this is a section 
of a long film of nearly one and half hours—dealing 
with evolutionary processes and the questions of 
adaptation, sexual selection, care of the young, etc., 
which, as stated by the Manchester Guardian, was 
edited by myself under the direction of Prof. Julian 
S. Huxley, expressly as a popular exposition of these 
subjects. It is of this whole film, of subjects which 
have generally been agreed should be more widely 
known, that the British Board of Film Censors said 
i . it is quite unsuitable for general exhibition.” 

In order to understand this verdict it is necessary 
to consider the position of the Trade Censor. To 
obviate the laborious process of submitting films to 
each of the local licensing bodies, the trade organized 
their censorship, whose verdicts generally 
accepted by the official bodies. However, these bodies 
have the final word and it occasionally happens that 
one or the other objects to a film that has been 
granted a certificate by the Board. 

The net result of the banning of a film by the 
Board is that it must be submitted with all the 
attendant trouble and expense to the local authorities 
of each district in which it is desired to be shown, 
each of which may condemn it or pass it for 
exhibition with or without special regulations, as 
in the case of the anti-venereal disease film 
‘ Dangers of Ignorance.’ 

Considering that no film may be shown in any 
place, other than a private house—a hospital has 
been held not to be a private house (see National 
Hospital for Paralysed, etc., The Times, October 11, 
1913)—without a certificate or the approval of the 
local committee, we are faced with the position of 
a trade or local censorship, both of which are 
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factors in the exhibition of cultural films 
at a very great disadvantage in com- 
pe ison with the progressive continental countries. 
I am, etc., 
Collingham Place, 
south Kensington, S.W.5 


VERNON J. CLANCY 


THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM 


SIR,—In view of the proposal of a correspondent in 
our last issue to close down branch lines, I 
venture to make the following observations. 

At one time these branch lines were a paying 
roposition, and their present plight is symptomatic 
of the decline of agriculture and the depopulation of 
the countryside, which, in turn, is due to excessive 
costs of transport. The following is a comparison 
with some Belgian rates for 100 miles : 


British. Belgian. 
Milk 34/- 12/6 
Bacon dia 50/- 14/6 
Wheat 5/9 
Potatoes eee 19/- oor 6/- 
Apples 35/- ies 10/- 
Coal a a 11/- ‘ie 4/3 


Shipping freights from the Continent are as low 
as 4s. 6d. a ton, and, before the coal strike, the rate 
on wheat from North American to British ports was 
6s. a ton. The result is that wheat, etc., is being 
transported by rail and sea from North America and 
dumped into London, Liverpool, Cardiff, etc., cheaper 
than it can be sent from most of our own agricultural 
counties! Equally, immense quantities of agri- 
cultural produce are being sent by rail and sea 
from the Continent to our highly-populated coastal 
towns (where nearly all is consumed without 
paying English railway rates) cheaper than it can 
be sent above 20 or 30 miles from our own country- 
side to the same places—thus swamping the market 
and preventing the easy sale of home-grown food. 
Hence the decline in British agriculture, in which 
only 700,000 people are now employed, in contrast 
to the 9,000,000 of France. 

If, however, the British farmer’s rail charges were 
at American, Belgian and other foreign levels, not 
only would he obtain better prices through his lower 
costs of transport, but he would also undersell his 
foreign competitors by the shipping freight. These 
conditions would, obviously, revolutionize the 
economics of British farming. Prosperity would be 
restored to agriculture; employment would be found 
for hundreds of thousands of people on the land at 
better wages, and a heavy traffic of all classes would 
be placed on rail at every little country station 
(including branch lines) where there is hardly any 
to-day. 

The first practical step that should be taken to 
correct this position and provide a fresh start for 
agriculture is to give a bonus on agriculture’s basic 
commodities—wheat and other cereals—for a period 
of not less than five years, subject to renewal in whole 
or part. In the meantime, a drastic reorganization 
of the railways, and of agricultural marketing, will 
substantially reduce their costs and probably render 
the bonus unnecessary after the lapse of that period. 
If this bonus were granted, farmers all over the 
country would immediately engage labour for a 
general breaking-up of the land, and the cost of the 
bonus would, perhaps, be counterbalanced by a 
corresponding reduction in the Unemployment Bill. 

The engagement of a large number of additional 
men on the land would lead to a greater production 
of all other agricultural commodities, owing to these 
workers rearing their own pigs, poultry, and cultivat- 
ing fruit, vegetables, etc., and the huge sums 
(totalling nearly £500,000,000 a year) that are now 


being sent abroad for foreign food would be 


diverted into the pockets of our own people, thus 
increasing their purchasing power to the benefit of, 
and creating employment in, all other industries. 
I am, etc., 
25 Appach Road, . E. R. B. Roperts 


Brixton, S.W.2 


A REALLY GOOD FAKE 


SIR,—The object of a fake is to deceive, and the 
greater the authority deceived the better the fake. 
This truism is provoked by ‘ The Confessions of an 
Incurable Collector,’ a book recently published by 
Chapman and Hall and written by Mr. Desmond Coke. 
I have skipped and skimmed its pages, which are 
entertaining, though: for reasons which will appear I 
cannot regard them as _ instructive. I have read 
Chapter XII on Fakes carefully, my attention having 
been directed to it by a friend. On page 162 the 
author writes: ‘‘ In this connexion [a secret factory 
of antiques] I cannot resist quoting rather fully from 
the letter which Mr. Hamilton, a dealer in the Antique, 
wrote from Rome to my Lord Wensumdale of 
Norwich, early in the year 1775: ‘ My Lord, I am 
still in expectation of hearing your Lordship’s opinion 
of the plans of your Gallery, such as I have drawn 
them to suit the delicacy of your Lordship’s taste. 
(Conisford House is known already for its paintings, 
being second only to your Lordship’s kinsman my 
Lord Orford’s at Houghton, etc., etc. Your Lord- 
ship’s kinsman, Mr. Coke of Holkham, hath this day 
paid me a visit after some marbles for his Gallery,’ ”’ 
etc. This letter, which fills a page and a half of 
small type, is signed Gavin Hamilton. Mr. Coke 
does not say where fie got this letter, though that is 
usual, and there is conveyed the impression, no doubt 
unintentionally, that he has had access to the private 
papers of an eighteenth-century peer. 

The quotation is followed by this comment, which 
refers to the various sham antiques, marbles, etc., 
offered by Hamilton to the collector. ‘‘ It might seem 
amazing that some of this—notably the Pope’s 
Antiquary and those words ‘ for ever ’—should have 
failed to rouse a client’s suspicion, did not one know 
too well the gullibility of present-day collectors.”’ 
What is far more amazing is that the suspicions of 
an expert collector, who writes a book to warn gulls 
against fakes, should not have been roused as to the 
authenticity of the letter. 

Your readers shall now learn to what extent Mr. 
Desmond Coke has been taken in by a fake. 

In the SaturDay Review of February 28, 1920, of 
which I was then the editor, I published a ‘‘ middle ”’ 
entitled ‘ An Eighteenth-Century Dealer in Antiques, 
being a letter from Gavin Hamilton to the Right 
Hon. Lord Wensumdale at Conisford, Norwich ’: this 
is the letter quoted in Mr. Coke’s book. This letter 
was followed on March 13, 1920, by another letter : 
‘Gavin Hamilton and the Antiques, a Letter from 
the Right Hon. Lord Wensumdale to his brother the 
Hon. Thomas Mousehold, K.B.E.’ Both these 
exquisite pieces of fun were written by Mr. Arthur 
Michael Samuel, M.P., at that time one of my con- 
tributors, now Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
Of course there never were any such persons as Lord 
Wensumdale or the Hon. Thomas Mousehold, or 
any such house as Conisford, which is a parish of 
Norwich. Mr. A. M. Samuel as a Norwich man, 
having been Lord Mayor of the city, chose local 
names, Mousehold Heath and the River Wensum 
being familiar to him, as from his name one thinks 
they might have been to Mr. Coke. In 1923 Mr. 
Samuel published his Saturpay Review articles in a 
charming volume called the ‘ Mancroft Essays,’ and 
Sir Edmund Gosse, in reviewing them, complimented 
the author on his particular skill in the pastiche, which 
is the technical name given to the literary skit, forgery, 
or parody. That the pastiche requires great know- 
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ledge of the subject, combined with wit and humour, in 
order to succeed must be obvious from the sample 
with which I have been dealing. Unless my memory 
betrays ime, it was stated in a note in the ‘ Mancroft 
Essays ’ that the Gavin Hamilton letter was fictitious. 

Where did Mr. Desmond Coke get the letter? If 
he got it from a back volume of the SarurDAy REVIEW, 
with the editor’s permission to use it, he can hardly 
have missed the Mousehold letter; and if he really 
thought there was a family called Mousehold in 
Norfolk in 1775, his authority as an antiquary, or 
historian, or man of letters, is a little damaged. 

I am, etc., 
ARTHUR A. BAUMANN 
[Many letters are held over.—Ep, S.R.] 


ART 
DUTCH ART 


By WALTER BAYES 
Dutch Art 1450-1900. Royal Academy of Arts. 


‘An Introduction to Dutch Art.’ By R. H. .Wilenski. 
and Gwyer. 25s. 


Faber 


N immense Exhibition such as that at 
AN Bustington House has of course the advantage 

that there is something in it to please every 
taste, and although there are those who grumble 
because they are being pleased by famous and 
perfectly well-known works instead of being instructed 
by a collection of the more recondite or intriguing 
specimens which might bridge the rare gaps in 
their scholarship, I cannot join in these lamentations. 
The function of instructing the learned belongs 
rather to such bodies as the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, who indeed look after that side of criticism 
quite adequately. 

Of a body of artists who bring together a picture 
show for the delectation of the general public we 
might reasonably ask two things: first, that the 
show should really be delightful, a revelation of how 
lovely a thing painting may be; secondly, that it 
should be made up of pictures artistically com- 
parable, thus incidentally offering to the unfortunate 
critic a limited theme adapted to his very limited 
space and getting the public into that mood of 
appreciation which even the best of painting needs. I 
do not want to see Hals or Rembrandt—still less 
Van Gogh—on the same afternoon as I am occupied 
with De Hoogh and Vermeer, de Witte and Ter 
Borgh: I should very much like to see the last 
quartette along with Chardin, with Canaletto, with 
Hogarth. On the other hand, while comparison 
between Rembrandt and Van Gogh is of interest 
and might with advantage be more direct than it 
is here, there are other artists such as Goya, 
Daumier, certain of the works of Lenain or even 
Fantin Latour which would have a new interest 
when seen in such conjunctions. I would adjure 
the members of the Royal Academy not again to be 
so modest in acceptance of the judgments and the 
classifications of the expert. If they must be 
modest let them rather claim the assistance of other 
painters outside their ranks. (Mr. Wilson Steer, I 
believe, has a great knowledge of old pictures.) It 
would be a good thing if one big exhibition in a 
year showed us what sort of pictures painters thought 
worth looking at, what groups of pictures, by 
unscrupulous’ bridging of geographical and 
chronological gulfs, they thought comparable. 
Doubtless the judgments might sometimes be a 
shock to the connoisseur, but I am not sure they 
would be for that reason unsound, and the “‘ expert ”’ 
has had it his own way long enough. 

Faced as critics are thus once more with an 
immense array of utterly dissimilar pictures, it is 
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just as well that, in his only too timely ‘ Intro. 
duction to Dutch Art’ Mr. Wilenski covers less 
ground than does the Academy exhibition, else 
might the temptation be too strong to repose upon 
his temptingly spread generalizations as upon a well. 
padded couch. 

The reproductions of the Baroque artists of Dutch 
nationality which he uses for his book look for the 
most part disastrously bad—only too closely accord. 
ing with his description of how ‘‘ Baroque tactility ” 
appears to him as an affair of painting ‘‘ from posed 
models in an art school” with a heavy impasto 
making the spectator feel ‘‘ as though he were 
close up to the models and could touch them.’’ Now 
it was presumably the general abuse of the kind of 
tactility roughly recognizable by this description 
which was the cause of the perennial cursing of later 
Renaissance and Baroque painting in which Mr. 
Roger Fry and his following have so long indulged. 
If we now find in Mr. Fry’s writing reference to 
the ‘‘ scholarship’? of Baroque painting we may 
assume that “the fat man of the Renaissance,” 
which Mr. Bomberg hated, is become a thought less 
opaque to Mr. Fry, and that through the vulgarity of 
‘* Baroque tactility ’’ he is beginning to see another 
plastic element, which of course (howeven 
imperfectly developed) he might have appreciated all 
the time had he been less easily scandalized. 

Something the Dutchmen added to this art in its 
passage through the Low Countries—a small thing 
but of great value. Vermeer is recognized as a 
master of stylistic simplification: Emanuel de Witte 
in the ‘ Interior of the old Church at Amsterdam’ 
(315 at the Academy) is revealed as hardly his 
inferior. We have only to see what Vermeer made 
of a bad Baroque picture when he painted it into 
one of his interiors (there is one in the ‘ Love-Letter,’ 
314, one in the otherwise rather bad Allegory of 
‘ Faith,’ reproduced in Mr. Wilenski’s book, there was 
a beauty in the ‘ Woman Weighing Pearls’ now in 
America). One has but to look at these to see that 
(a) he transformed them into something far finer 
than themselves; (b) he found in them some- 
thing he could not do himself without them. He 
had very little power of inventive figure drawing— 
they had a good deal but vulgarly and _ self- 
consciously. He had perfectly that judgment in 
simplification of a figure to suit its importance in an 
ensemble which comes of the habit of putting 
figures into landscapes—what the French call 
‘* faire le petit bonhomme.”’ 

The little, vaguely barrel-shaped blob which 
stands in a Canaletto landscape for a figure in the 
extreme distance—which as it approaches nearer 
develops into greater complexity yet always in 
accord with spatial development of the picture— 
‘‘le petit bonhomme ” has had a very steadying 
influence on figure compositions. No one who has 
dispensed with his services, not even Mantegna, 
not even Botticelli, has ever put through an 
elaborate composition satisfactorily. You may say 
there never is a distance in a Vermeer picture, that 
the background is as Mr. Wilenski puts it, 
‘* always a closing plane.’’ That is an exaggeration. 
These pictures which he so lavishly employed 
constitute an opening up of the background and 
are meant as such. 

On the other hand, it is quite true he is not a 
great landscape painter; the view of Delft is by no 
means the masterpiece of tonality, the anticipation 
and complete realization of modern painting it is 
sometimes claimed to be. True, the middle plane 
of houses and boats is charmingly done, but. the 
near bank of the river is not in the least ‘ right.” 
Not nearly so right as is Breitner’s ‘Rafts,’ 386, which 
is a good example (nothing more) of the modern 
painters’ command of values. What a pity to have 
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the effect of this and the snow piece, 383, 
and eekly the big portrait 384, by the addition 
of other and weaker examples by the same artist. 
The best of the Vermeers are the ‘ Love Letter,’ 314, 
already referred to (which shows him as_ nearly 
a fine figure painter as he ever was) and 
the popular portrait of a young girl—a little 
ill-defined about the tip of the nose—the smoothness 
of which is so much more beautiful in its own 
impasto than in the thin-looking reproductions 
which so tend to cheapen its charm. De Witte, 
who must surely gain in esteem by this exhibition, 
has suffered by his practice as a professional painter 
of architecture. The picture referred to above, and 
the ‘ Woman at a Harpsichord,’ 307, show how fine 
a spatial designer he was on occasion. 

One may not speak of Rembrandt without 
reverence, but I cannot feel him to be well repre- 
sented here. There is the lovely little ‘ Entombment ’” 
from Glasgow University—there is a fine por- 
trait of the Painter as St. Paul, 113, where the 
plastic unity of the head complex as it is with the 
half length figure and hand is admirably maintained. 
But in how many is it not maintained, so that we 
see head and hands emerging in insistent solidity 
from an empty black background. How often is 
the integrity even of the head endangered by 
digging out the features in a relief out of all pro- 
portion to the relief of the head itself as a volume. 
‘ The Bridal Couple ’ (in popular parlance, The Jewish 
Bride), 87, is, as so constantly with Rembrandt, very 
sympathetic humanly, yet surely there is something 
repugnant to anyone with any physical sense in the 
way these very elaborate heads and hands are 
planted upon clumsy stuffed dummies, with no 
suggestion of living figures inside them: the girl’s 
hands will not join to her body, the man’s figure 
is a puffed-out hollow screen. So might the 
executioner hold out his grisly trophies from behind 
a curtain. The more lifelike the hands and heads 
the more we are impelled to wonder what is 
behind the curtain. Some obscene ectoplasm, surely, 
half stiffening into shape. 


THE THEATRE 
GRANDPA’S WHISKERS 


By Ivor BROWN 


Fashion. By Mrs. Mowatt. Gate Theatre. 
The Lady With a Lamp. By Reginald Berkeley. Arts Theatre 
Club. 


HAT slight progress continues to be made 
T wont seem to be the communiqué from the 

intellectual front. Thirty years ago the urchins 
invited one another to teach their grandmother to suck 
eggs; the crude humours of that request no longer 
satisfy Bloomsbury and Chelsea, but nothing appears 
to give greater pleasure to our smart young people 
than pulling grandpa’s whiskers. ‘ Fashion,’ being 
a popular drama of the eighteen-forties, is naturally 
a tornado of whiskers; they come, like the leaves 
before the West Wind, ‘‘ Yellow and black and pale 
and hectic red.’’ It is a curious thing that the smart 
young people would not think of tittering at a periwig, 
which is a considerably less rational institution than an 
outfit of whiskers. The latter are often a helpful 
frame for an ungifted face; they may savour of the 
ponderous, but they bestow a kind of balance and 
Proportion. There is certainly far more to be said 
for growing whiskers than for the hot and dirty habit 
of wearing a cumbrous wig. But nowadays all that 
the eighteenth century did is held to be witty, grace- 
ful, and civilized; the nineteenth must be always 
boorish, brutish and absurd. 


‘ Fashion’ is amusing because it is an old mode 
guyed to make a high-brow holiday. It is a play 
denouncing the Frenchified lady of New York who is 
trying to drag a dull commercial husband up to those 
heights where now dwell the members of the Social 
Register. He is nearly blackmailed into selling his 
daughter to the villain, a highly-coloured cad whose 
nose is as red as his whiskers are swarthy. There 
are copious moral sentiments at which our young 
moralists can titter. And so forth and so on. The 
show is literally stuffed with lyrical plums; almost 
every actor at one time or another fingers what the 
funny men call his face-fungus and broaches some 
parlour balladry of a rich Victorian vintage. 

Yet, without being damned as a pernickety kill- 
joy, one may permissibly ask why the life of eighty years 
ago should seem uniquely comic. The answer presumably 
is that what really tickles the moderns is the grave 
Victorian simplicity. They had the temerity to 
believe in things; to Progress or the Family, to God 
or Goodness they bent the knee, and they were 
actually so brazen in their capacity for faith in virtue 
and human nature that they would compose ditties 
(and publicly chant them) in which true love was 
accepted at its nominal value. The popular lyric of 
to-day, on the other hand, always takes infidelity for 
granted. ‘‘ I wonder where my baby is to-night?” 
croons the ukelele-man and does not wait for an 
answer. 

‘ Fashion,’ thus ragged by Mr. Peter Godfrey 
and gaily tired by Mr. McKnight Kauffer, makes a 
lively charade. It is a grand parade for Don 
Whiskerandos and his crinolined donah. It contains 
many of the songs that are sung in mockery at 
studio-parties and many of the young players whom 
one particularly likes to see. I commend especially 
Mr. Norman Shelley for his admirable study of the 
grim and grimy farmer who comes up from the 
Bible-belt to rebuke fashion, and Miss Viola Lyel 
and Miss Helena Pickard for their essays in 
tenderness. 

Mr. Berkeley’s excellent chronicle-play about 
Miss Nightingale begins in the whisker period, but 
he chooses to look before he laughs, and he laughs 
very little. His picture of Mrs. Nightingale, eager 
to see Florence properly married and a paragon of 
the blindness that lies in mother-love, has been 
criticized as a cartoon imposed upon a realistic play, 
but I felt that the dramatist’s judgment and Miss 
Aked’s deliciously natural acting easily carried the 
part into the permissible level of period ’’ fun. 
After all, if we deplore indiscriminate pulling of 
whiskers, we still retain the right to point out that 
the Victorian mother’s attitude to her daughter 
could be almost as possessive as her conduct to Tray 
or Fido. In showing Florence’s domestic dilemma 
Mr. Berkeley is fully entitled to make the mother a 
fussy, stupid, and even tyrannical old dear. Be it 
noted that he does the lady full justice later on; 
her little burst of repentance when she discovers 
that she has been snubbing and restraining a girl 
held to be great by the great is one of the beautiful 
things in a play abounding in such discreet pleasures. 
Mr. Berkeley has made a very good job of his theme, 
avoiding over-emphasis on the Crimean episode and 
dramatic exploitation of the horrors at Scutari. He 
has, it is true, developed the repressed love of the 
great woman’s life, but no dramatist ever took a 
liberty with more scrupulous care not to abuse it. 
I cannot understand the charge of a lax senti- 
mentality. He has also found a dramatic theme in 
Lady Herbert’s natural jealousy and resentment as 
she saw Miss Nightingale playing soul-mate and 
slave-driver to her Sidney; to suspect the mistress 
in the monitress was natural, and the episode is 
most tactfully handled by the author and by the 
player, Miss Franggon-Davies. The life of Miss 
Nightingale is carried on to that day of 1907 when 
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an antique invalid with a failing mind and vanished 
hearing was solemnly wheeled out to be decorated 
with the Order of Merit, London’s freedom, and the 
Kaiser’s flowers by some harassed specimens of the 
flunkey-peerage class while the poor old thing 
muttered ‘‘ Too kind, too kind’? and racked her 
remnant of a brain to know the cause of the 
commotion. 

Mr. Berkeley naturally has a large canvas and it is 
easy to grumble at this or that. I do not profess 
to judge the accuracy of the Palmerston portrait 
presented by the author and Mr. Eille Norwood; at 
least it suggests a brain above the whiskers and 
breeding along with them. It must have been very 
difficult to suggest the abilities of Sidney Herbert 
while keeping him a subsidiary character. Mr. 
Neil Porter does as well as might be and he shows 
all the delicacy of the man. Perhaps the ‘“‘ voices ”’ 
which drove Florence, Joan-like, to her job in the 
world are turned on too insistently in the first act. 
Not knowing the form that conscience took with the 
girl I do not argue; I can, however, vigorously 
assert that Miss Edith Evans carries the part like 
a spiritual garment of perfect fitness. I had 
recently begun to think that her acting had been 
overwhelmed by her radiant Millament and lovely 
Mrs. Sullen; she was beginning to wear a continual 
metallic brightness. With Florence Nightingale she 
comes back to a part in which sincerity is all and her 
return is magnificent. She has helped Mr. Leslie 
Banks to produce the play; Mr. Banks also helps 
a notable production by the fine quality of his own 
performance. This piece, my first of the year, is 
the best possible prelude to the drama of 1929. It 
is a weakness of current criticism that it smiles 
tolerantly at the nonsense plays, and then, when good 
work comes along, and there is stuff for intelligence 
to work on, it starts to argue before it has shouted 
six times over (the least number that will be heard) 
that here at last is a good play, a play that merits 
criticism and not condescending chatter. I know 
that a play so copious as Mr. Berkeley’s is full of 
arguable points. It is also that rarity, a finely 
planned and executed play. Therefore I would rather 
not grumble and quibble over trivial fractions of 
detail; I prefer to salute the achievement for the 
handsome whole that it is and to demand its trans- 
ference to a public theatre. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—150 
Set By DyNELEY HussEy 


A. You are standing in front of Vermeer’s ‘A View 
of Delft from the Rotterdam Canal ’ at the Exhibition 
of Dutch Art in Burlington House. While you are 
admiring the picture as best you may between the 
heads of the people in front of you, there pass by 
(1) An elderly lady of the middle classes; (2) Mr. 
Roger Fry; (3) A young lady from Mayfair; (4) A 
gentleman from the U.S.A.; (5) A Bond Street 
dealer; (6) An undergraduate from Oxford. Each 
sums up his or her feelings about the picture in a char- 
acteristic sentence, to which you add mentally your 
own brief comment before you pass along to study the 
‘ Young Girl.’ A First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea are offered for the best 
sets of seven comments. 


B. An unknown correspondent has called the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Virginia Woolf to the fact that in 
“ Orlando’ her hero-heroine sees the dome of Si. 
Paul’s Cathedral in the reign of James I, and is 
awarded the Order of the Bath by Charles II. A First 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea are offered for an extract from the preface of 
Mrs. Woolf’s next book commenting upon the matter. 
She is to be supposed to confine herself to 100 words. 
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RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The SaturDay Revigw, 9 Ki 


Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 1508 
or LITERARY 150s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only, 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed a i 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, January 21. The results will be announced 
in the issue of January 26. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 148 
Set sy L. P. HARTLEY 


_ A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review, in 
not more than 4ov words, of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
recently-published novel ‘ Point Counter Point ’ (Chatto 
and Windus). The notice that has appeared in the 
SatTuRDAY Review should be entirely ignored. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a Poem in the 
manner of John Donne, embodying one or more New 
Year Resolutions. It should not exceed twenty lines 
in length. 


REPORT FROM MR. HARTLEY 


148a. On the whole the reviews. of ‘ Point Counter 
Point ’ were excellent; several reached a high stand- 
ard, and there was scarcely one indifferent entry. 
Most of the competitors assumed that their readers 
were already familiar with the book : they were strong 
on the critical side, and gave little space to an 
exposition of the story. Their entries were, in fact, 
appreciations of Mr. Huxley’s work in general. They 
did not so much dissect the body of the book as 
comment upon its ashes. A stranger to ‘ Point 
Counter Point,’ after reading these notices, would 
have plenty to say about it, but might not 
be inwardly aware of the book’s own special 
quality. This is a small point, however. Most 


_of the contributors were fair to ‘ Point Counter Point.’ 


Surprisingly few were shocked by it. One or two, 
in their anxiety to disclaim being shocked, showed 
themselves scarcely less daring than Mr, Huxley 
himself. Walter King’s entry is a case in point. It 
is a brilliant piece of hostile criticism, deserving 
honourable mention, but too one-sided to win a prize. 
For the same reason I was obliged to set aside 
Montagu Pollock’s extraordinarily sympathetic and 
suggestive analysis: he lets his partiality run away 
with him, but he gets the heart out of the book as 
few of the others do. L. A. G. Strong and Pantarei 
have, as it seems to me, succeeded best in keeping 
a just relationship between Mr. Huxley’s story and 
the canons by which they criticize it. The first 
and second prizes are awarded to them (though 
L. A. G. Strong errs in thinking Lucy Tantamount 
was married). Honourable mention goes to Francis 
Watson and Ionwin. Will Pantarei send his address? 


FIRST PRIZE 


Mr. Huxley has been born sixty years too late 
for his own comfort. The abilities and the serious 
purpose which would have made a great Victorian 
novelist are stultified in an age which will not provide 
the one support such equipment needs—certainty of 
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ion. His development as an artist may 

nar or kitten chasing its own tail in ever- 
widening circles. In ‘ Point Counter Point > he has 
ched the greatest circumference possible, and this 
pore it his most important book, for he must here- 
aaa find a new positive line, or repeat himself. He 
knows this, and his search for the Great Imperative 

, a cry of despair. 
= objections long book are soon stated. 
Very often Mr. Huxley is content to refine and polish 
the technique he has practised before. He has very 
little imagination, though his pet distastes have a 
certain skill at dramatizing themselves: thus his 
characters are ideas under control, rather than three- 
dimensional creatures with lives of their own. Indi- 
yidual emotions have been conscientiously assigned 
to them, but their reasoning is suspiciously uniform. 
Philip and Walter are sometimes inconveniently alike, 
and Lucy Tantamount’s maiden name was Viveash. 
Most of Mr. Huxley’s young men suffer from the same 
emotions—boredom and disgust—and this makes it 
hard for him to keep their individuality clear. No 
one has analysed boredom better, but it is not a 
sufficient motive. Mr. Huxley does not love his 
characters, and cannot hate them. He crinkles up 
his nostrils, and turns away. 

On the credit side must be placed the very moving 
last chapters (that sudden tangential rush away from 
the kitten’s circle): the portrait of the child: the 
sheer excellence of the writing, which again compels 
one’s admiration: the disciplined venom that pro- 
duced Burlap: the genuine indignation: and a subtle 
change in attitude, of which Mr. Huxley is perhaps 
unaware. In the earlier books thought often mas- 
queraded as emotion; but here what is dressed as 
thought is very often emotion in thin disguise. A 
vulnerable condition, but a healthy one for Mr. 
Huxley’s future. He is a born writer, and only lack 
of a compelling motive keeps him from greatness. 

L. A. G. STRONG 


SECOND PRIZE 

This book is both curious and interesting and serves to 
demonstrate one of the Pseudodoxia epidemica of critics. It 
is one of their conventions that chronological order should cor- 
respond to developmental progress and that a second novel should 
be better than a first. 

Mr. Huxley has not changed appreciably since 1920, when he 
wrote ‘ Limbo.’ All the merits and demerits of ‘ Point Counter 
Point’ can be found in Richard Greenow and Lully. The dif- 
ferences lie not in the capacity but in the content, which, owing 
to the author’s wider reading in the interval, exhibits more 
intricate variations of the original theme. The conversations 
of the characters are the really important part of this book, 
and Plato is far more the model than any English or foreign 
author of the nineteenth century. The action is nugatory, and 
the murder is entirely superfluous. 

The fault with the characters is their one-di lity. They 
form, as it were, one character cut into slices and recall the 
idea put forward in the Symposium of the original union and 
separation of the two sexes. 

Mr. Huxley does not see his characters whole, wherein he 
differs from Samuel Butler, who, in ‘ The Way of all Flesh,’ 
produces complete people who are no less clever than those in 
‘Point Counter Point.’ 

Nor again is there that inevitableness about them which a 
great novelist gives to his characters. Many of the conversations 
could be ascribed to quite different characters—a kind of rever- 
= dialogue which would not damage the harmony of the 

ole. 

But the book is full of ideas, of delicate irony, of poetic 
flashes and pleasing cadences, though we have not found any- 
thing to compare with one phrase in ‘ Limbo ’—‘ the candles were 
hardly visible now in the light, faded to nothing like souls in 
prosperity.”’ 

It is a question whether the theme in itself did not preclude 
the production of a novel. A novel may be treated musically ; 
can music be treated bookily? 

Possibly we have here a new product, a combination of 
the Platonic dialogue with a kind of conceptual kinematograph. 
Whatever be its ultimate label, its sensitive appreciation and 
shrewd analysis of man are outstanding merits. 

Perhaps there is too much emphasis on sex and excretion, as 
if the Mountain of Venus were always the spiritual as well 
as the temporarily physical home of the world. 


PANTAREI 


1488. The entries for this competition were equally 
good. One or two contributors sent in playful poems, 
resolving to get up early and not eat too much. But 
Donne’s humour was generally rather savage. 
H. C. M. begins very well : 

This twilight of two years, not past nor next 

Reads me a sermon with myself the text; 
but he does not quite keep it up. Major Brawn sent 
in a good poem, but his strain is too robust and 
buoyant for Donne. Lester Ralph has one or two 
excellent stanzas : 

As he who fears, yet knows he fears, 

Himself, and so himself fore-arms, 
Against the self of former years 


To steel his soul against alarms; 
but 
I swore I’d see her ne’er again 
What time my Love last came to me. 


recalls Burns or an old ballad. 


P. R. Laird’s metre is more uncomfortable than 
Donne’s, but his poem is one of the best in the com- 
petition, deserving honourable mention with H. C. M.’s 
and Lester Ralph’s. Pibwob joins them with a poem 
that has Donne’s pregnancy of phrase but that some- 
how misses his diction. T. E. Casson, whose poem 
ends with the line 

In polyphagous hymeneal pair, 

rivals Donne in obscurity. Some of the verses were 
too fluent, recalling earlier, Elizabethan models. Per- 
haps this charge might be brought against Valimus ; 
his poem has Spenserian echoes, but it is so beautiful 
I gladly award it the First Prize. The Second goes 
to James Hall, for an interesting and moving poem, 
very much in Donne’s manner. John Amberley, 
Issachar, E. S. Goodwill and Leslie Nicholl also 
deserve honourable mention. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Now this Olde Yeare soe late 
Bethinkes him of that longe eternitie, 
And steales, to mende his leane and lowe estate 
My little wealth from me, 
Vaine prodigall, I saye, soe soone to spende, 
Soe wantonlie, that heritage of thine, 
And, all thy wasted treasure at an ende, 
To caste thy greene and jealous eyes on mine 
Who moste doe chide myself that thou should’st have 
That in thy wallett which 1 faine would save. 


Soe if to-night I keepe 
My sleepie eyes awake to watch him goe, 
And suddenlie, before I turne to sleepe, 
Comes one I doe not knowe, 
Who, like that lone and silent fugitive 
Shall waste himself, and make of me his preye, 
Safe to another then that gift I'll give 
Which, finding not, he cannot take awaye 
From her whose watchful! love will holde in trust 
My heart, though he shoulde turne my limbes to dust. 
VALIMuUS 
SECOND PRIZE 


Now wrapt in winter’s garb the earth doth sleep— 

(Nor wakens half to the Sun’s diurnal peep) 

Swimming in blackest night and Solstice drear 

Across th’ unseen frontier of another Year. 

This lesson Nature warns me now to con: 

My day of transmigration draweth on; 

Forward I must, whatever that involves, 

And to the opening year resolve resolves :— 

Resolve all customs dissolute t’ outface, 

Because my dissolution comes apace. 

Resolve with all that be of open mind, 

To speak no satire, but to be truly kind. 

Resolve of women good and bad—to pray 

That those from me—from these I—flee away. 

Resolve my debts, and make mankind my debtors. 

Resolve (when I meet them) to respect my betters. 

Resolve, since God came first and science next, 

I'll learn of Him my science:—And for the rest, 

I'll not resolve, but labouring hope to see 

My strivings blest, my Rythmes less cursory. 
James 
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BACK NUMBERS—CVII 


HE theory that meritorious work invariably, if 
sometimes only at long length, receives due 
recognition is very comforting, but it needs 
qualification. Given time, really good work, however 
difficult, will find fit readers provided its author has 
considered readers. But, as Rossetti pointed out with 
reference to Hake, there are writers who have not 
considered readers at all. It is not a question of 
pandering to contemporary tastes or crazes; it is not 
a question of writing, like Charles Lamb, ‘“ for 
antiquity,’’ or of writing, like Landor, for a posterity 
composed of a few score of peculiarly cultivated 
persons. It is a question of having or not having a 
certain part of the endowment of the true artist in 

literature. 

* 
* * 


Among the things which make the ordinary academic 
history of literature intolerable, at any rate to me, is 
the obliviousness of the historians to some, at first 
blush not strictly esthetic, conditions of literary 
success. Thus, the typical literary historian does not 
see that the romantic victory in English poetry would 
have been won decades earlier than it was if Dyer 
had not been a quiet creature, Gray reluctant to 
be thought an author, Collins doomed to mad- 
ness, Smart mad, Thomson a dweller in his own 
castle of indolence. A single fighting character 
among them, and the crisis would have _ been 
reached years earlier than it was. Again, he does 
not see that the animal spirits of Burns count for 
almost as much in his success as what, narrowly 
regarded, is his ‘‘ genius.’ Nothing could ever have 
kept Burns from arriving. And then, to come back to 
my point in this article, the usual historian of litera- 
ture does not take into account the fact that some 
writers have been incapable of unconscious or conscious 
self-identification with the reader. 


* * 

Gordon Hake was one of these last. ‘‘ The practical 
watchfulness needed for such assimilation,’ said 
Rossetti in reviewing him, ‘‘ is as much a gift and 
instinct as is the creative grasp of alien character. It 
is a spiritual contact, hardly conscious yet ever 

- renewed, and which must be a part of the very act 
of production.’’ Gordon Hake was astonishingly 
lacking in that gift and instinct. Perhaps the few 
people who have perceived his rare merits should 
lament his deficiency, but I am not sure. For given 
that power of keeping the reader, poor beast, in min] 
Hake would probably have been no more than a known 
poet of the third rank; and, as it is, he is an unknown 
poet of the second. 

* 
* * 


For sheer originality, the only Victorians fit to be 
mentioned with him are Ebenezer Jones and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. But Hake is even less to be recom- 
mended to anyone who has not the faculty of 
divination. His style, or, rather, his diction, to alter 
the celebrated catalogue eulogy of a pornographic 
work, is incurious and disgusting. In the one poem, 
the one stanza, the one line, he will use language like 
an inspired child or an angel visitor and like an 
eighteenth-century hack poet. He will throw away 
an idea of extreme novelty in some over-compressed 
parenthetical line, or work it to death, or make it 
ridiculous with laboured rhymes. He assaults the 


reader without preparation, and leaves him without 
having cleared up matters. 
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There are passages in Hake in which it 

that the Della Cruscans and William Blake are 
working together, on a subject suggested by the ghost 
of a mathematician. Now and then, for a few lines 
he attains, without imitating anyone, to a primal 
energy in simplicity, as of Adam saying, ‘ Tiger,” 
in the first use of the name, rather than of Blake's 
magnificent recapture of primitive wonder with ap 
after all experienced imagination. I cannot cite any- 
thing very apposite, for Hake, by a further misfortune 
lends himself very ill to brief quotation. But, all the 
same, read this: 

More close around his heart to wind, 

She shuts her eyes in childish glee, 

share,” she said, his peace of mind; 

To sit beneath his shadow-tree.”’ 

So, half in play, the sister tries 

To find his soul within her eves. 


It is a girl with her blind brother; and there js 
none of the sentimental pathos of the situation we 
expect, but there is in that stanza, and in another 
in which he, with a shell to his ear, wonders 
whether the sea is really alone, the matter of very 
great poetry. 
* 
* * 

The matter: seldom more in Hake. He was an 
amateur in poetry, writing at intervals in the scant 
leisure of a successful physician. But the amateurs 
are the very persons who carefully ape the 
professionals, and Hake wrote as if he had no 
predecessors. On the one hand, he will not get full 
value out of the absolutely novel idea or image or 
word; on the other, he will calmly clap down on his 
page the stalest image, the most worn notion, the 
most battered word. 


* * 


Partly, no doubt, because he was a physician, he 
dealt rather frequently with hypnotism, delirium, 
disorder of the mind or the nerves, with maladies 
of which people in general, by God’s mercy, know 
nothing. In all this there was not the least trace 
of decadent curiosity. He had encountered such 
things, and in his antiseptic way he treated of them, 
And by luck I am arrived at the word for him: 
antiseptic, with all the associations of the word. He 
had a keen perception of character, but as he writes 
the character becomes a case. He knows the horrible 
things of life, but he puts them before us, for all 
his intermittent vividness, in a strangely abstract 
way. His pity is profound, impersonal, uncomfort- 
ing; the surgeon’s regret (who shall say how far 
merely scientific?) that some cases are hopeless. 
Where Burns or Browning seems to lay on us the 
hand of a friend, and Whitman, to whom all things 
must sometimes be forgiven, gives us the grip of 
the supreme comrade, Hake touches us with hands 
that would heal us out of a professional quarrel 
with sickness. 

* 
* 

This article is not designed to send anyone to 
Hake’s works. Least of all is it planned with a 
view to speeding those who survive it to his auto- 
biography, the humour of which appears only when 
the remark that Rossetti’s family called to see 
D. G. R. under Hake’s roof is read in the light of 
the fact that the evening before D. G. R., who was 
suffering from hallucinations, had attempted suicide, 
a circumstance justifying a slightly unceremonious visit 
by the family. There is no sense in recommending 
Hake. The effort he requires is considerable; the 
value of its reward is not readily to be appreciated. 
With so much gold in English poetry, why trouble 
about ore? But there was more ore in Hake than 
in most of the recognized poets of the Victorian era. 

STET. 
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REVIEWS 
BALZAC 


By JAMES AGATE 


Life of Honoré de Balzac. By René Ben- 
Translated by James Scanlan. 
Heinemann. 10s. Od. 


(6 TS TES-VOUS _ balzacien déterminé?’’ asked 

E theophite Gautier on the appearance of ‘ La 
Peau de Chagrin.’ I remember some years ago pro- 

unding this question and boasting of not only 
but frequently reading, or rather reading 
2 Cerfberr and Christophe’s ‘ Répertoire de Ja 
Comédie Humaine ’ and Charles de Lovenjoul’s ‘ His- 
toire des CEuvres de H. de Balzac.’ I remember, too, 
drawing a rebuke from the late A. B. Walkley, who 
suggested that to ask a man of letters such a question 
was like enquiring into his fervour for Shakespeare 
or Dickens. There was also the implication that the 
works of which I had boasted were the favourite bed- 
books of the great critic of The Times. And certainly 
when Walkley’s library was sold, there the two books 
were! But I did not notice Marcel Barriére’s 
‘ L’GEuvre de H. de Balzac,’ that comprehensve study 
which has left so little for anybody else to say. The 
publishers of the latest Life pretend on their dust-cover 
that ‘‘ so intimate and personal a chronicle is better 
than any commentary on the books.’’ One reader at 
least does not agree. 

Balzac is an author for men. Women have never 
liked him, preferring the indecipherable porridge of 
Paul Bourget, of whom, by the way, I have not heard 
mention for ten years. Why women do not like Balzac 
is a riddle to which the admirable Stet. a week or so 
ago proposed an answer. Only, unfortunately, I found 
the answer more difficult than the question. Accept- 
ing the premise one would say that Balzac is an author 
for young men, though one doubts whether even these 
are prepared to-day to go through with all that collar- 
work which alone entitles one to qualify as a deter- 
mined Balzacian. One recalls Stevenson’s excuse for 
stumbling on the threshold of Dumas’s ‘ Le Vicomte 
de Bragelonne ’: ‘‘ In so vast a mansion there were 
sure to be back stairs and kitchen offices where no 
one would delight to linger; but it was at least 
unhappy that the vestibule should be so badly lighted.”’ 
Alas that all Balzac’s vestibules are badly lighted ! 
There is a small novel, whose title I forget, which 
begins with a long account of the manufacture of stage- 
coaches, hardly enthralling to the young man whose 
spiritual home is the Motor Show. Even the bigger 
books have their corridors of gloom. Which of us, 
young or old, though he will fight for the three-volumed 
‘Les Illusions Perdues’ as a world-masterpiece, wants to 
read again about the Séchard family and their unending 
paper-making? Who, though he delight in ‘Modeste 
Mignon,’ would again be bothered with Simon- 
Babylas Latournelle, clerk to the magistrates at 
Havre, Exupére, his offspring, Butscha, the hump- 
backed son of a Swedish sailor and a Miss Jacmin 
of Honfleur? There are whole volumes which one 
would never read again, and among them I count 
‘Les Chouans,’ ‘ Louis Lambert,’ ‘Le Lys dans 
la Vallée,’ ‘Les Paysans,’ ‘La Recherche de 
lAbsolu,’ and ‘ Séraphita.’ Yet as a youngster one 
mastered and took joy in even the dreariest page. 
I still possess the green, tenpenny, paper-backed 
volumes of my first reading, and I find on the first 
page of ‘ Les Employés’ a list of ‘‘ Personages in 
the Bureau of M. la Billardiére ’’—a list which you 
will not find in Cerfberr and Christophe, nor any- 
where else, I dare swear, except on that old fly-leaf, 
in the careful handwriting of years ago. Who to- 


day would waste time in drawing up on another fly- 
leaf a genealogical tree of the negligible family of 
Giguet ? 

Underlining is said to be a bad habit, but it is one 
for which I now am grateful, since not otherwise 
could I comfortably find the great passages which 
Balzac sprinkles with so lavish and so careless a 
hand. They say that he was not a stylist. But 
does a man need to bother about style who can 
write: ‘‘La gloire est le soleil des morts?’’ 
Samuel Butler tells us in his Note-Books that he 
never knew an author who bothered about his style 
to be worth reading, and if he had needed an example 
of what can be done without style Balzac must have 
been his man. Yet the jewels of wit are everywhere. 
About the Old Maid: ‘‘ Elle s’apercut qu’elle 
plaisait au vicomte, car son désir l’avait si bien 
transformée, qu’elle etait devenue presque femme.”’ 
About that exquisite jade, Diane de Maufrigneuse, 
‘*qui venait de s’improviser ange, comme elle 
méditait de tourner & la littérature et 4 la science vers 
quarante ans, au lieu de tourner a la dévotion.” 
And I doubt very much whether Meredith’s picture 
of Mrs. Mount is better than this portrait of the 
Maufrigneuse in ‘ Le Cabinet des Antiques ’: 


— Comme elle s’est préparée! dit Rastignac 4 de Marsay. 
Quelle toilette de vierge, quelle grace de cygne dans son cou 
de neige, quels regards de madone inviolée, quelle robe blanche, 


quelle ceinture de petite fille! Qui dirait que tu as passé par 
1a? 


— Mais elle est ainsi par cela méme, répondit de Marsay 

d’un air de triomphe. 

Is it possible that an abridger who should have 
the courage to cut right and left would do 
Balzac an immense service and rescue him from what 
I am afraid is semi-oblivion? Do not even the 
French nowadays accept rather than read him, 
as we accept, say, Scott? It is his social theories 
which make Balzac difficult to-day. But sociology 
has as little to do with this grand story-teller’s 
renown as philosophy has to do with Wagner. The 
things which Balzac held to be at the root of the 
social order are now merely demoded, without having 
attained the dignity of antiquarian interest. 
‘** Christianity and, above all, catholicism, being, as 
I said in ‘ Le Médicin de Campagne,’ an integral 
system repressive of man’s tendency towards 
depravity, constitute the principal element of the 
social order.’’ That is not true to-day, when the 
considerations governing mankind have become 
economic and materialistic. As a realist, as an 
arraigner of folly, Balzac is without rival. As a 
chronicler of virtue he is as insipid as Thackeray, 
and as mawkish as Dickens. He points to Ursule 
Mirouet, Constance Birotteau, Eugénie Grandet, 
Marguerite Claes, Eve Chardon, le curé Bonnet, 
David Séchard, l’abbé Chaperon, le juge Popinot, 
and asks whether these do not solve the ‘“‘ difficult 
literary problem of making virtue interesting.’’ 
The answer is in the negative. And Balzac knew 
this. To the virtues of one of his heroines he gives 
the homage of a whole page, and begins the next: 
Cette sotte fille...” 

M. Benjamin’s Life is full, accurate, and sentimental, 
and we must be gratified, I suppose, with the 
imaginary conversations which are the modern method 
of writing biography. Mr. James Scanlan’s trans- 
lation cannot lay claim to distinction. He writes of 
‘fa soft, shrill voice,’ and again: ‘‘ What a 
misery not to be able to tell such a woman right off 
that one loves her!’’ And once at least he makes 
a horrible blunder: ‘‘ Balzac found for Madame 
Marneffe in her death-agony the staggering phrase : 
‘Now I shall act God!’’ The French is: 
‘* Laissez-moi toute 4 |’Eglise! je ne puis maintenant 
plaire qu’&é Dieu! je vais tacher de me réconcilier 
avec lui, ce sera ma derniére coquetterie! Oui, il 
faut que je fasse le bon Dieu!’ Does not Mr. 
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Scanlan know that the word faire in the argot of 
women of Madame Marneffe’s profession is the 
equivalent of the modern and English vulgarisms of 
which the politest is ‘‘ to get off with’’? Lisbeth 
at once says: ‘‘ Voila le dernier mot de ma pauvre 
Valérie, je la retrouve!” Je la retrouve! is final, 
and in this sense the passage is indeed staggering. 


A NEW PSYCHOLOGIST 


Emotions of Normal People. By William Moulton 
Marston. Kegan Paul. 18s. 


R. MARSTON is an American psychologist 

and neurologist whose work is quite unknown 
in this country. He has written an important and 
daring book in that swaggering self-confident style 
which we are now coming to recognize as 
characteristic of American psychologists. On that 
account alone Mr. Marston’s readers in this country 
are not likely to be many. But he is not 
even content to place his faculty for ridiculing other 
psychologists at the disposal of any particular exist- 
ing school of psychology; he sets out to found a 
school of his own. He is therefore likely to incur 
the contempt of the complacent in every school of 
thought. As he sails a lonely schooner in the high 
seas, only those who enjoy intellectual rough 
weather will enjoy his book and be grateful to him 
for having written it; others will either ignore him 
or ridicule him. 

It is no easy matter to review this book or to be 
quite certain that one is following accurately the 
author’s novel theories. He stands alternately upon his 
head and upon his feet. First of all, if we seek for the 
truth about mankind we must neither be mechanistic 
nor vitalistic; to accept either form of causation in 
its entirety is to accept a creed, and in so far as we 
accept a creed we throw sand in our eyes and blind 
ourselves to certain aspects of the truth. The truth 
about consciousness, the truth about feelings and 
emotions cannot be discovered unless we leave our- 
selves perfectly free to sail whither we will. The 
modern intellectual is a captain on the high seas. 
The clouds are thick and there is nothing but a 
great storm ahead. Every bearing and sounding 
must be taken, even the cook’s boy must be examined 
if he has information to give; a course must be 
struck; and then a race for port. It is alive. There 
is none of the spirit of the medieval universities in 
Mr. Marston’s research. 

In the past we have been all wrong about 
consciousness; we have looked for it in the wrong 
place. But that does not mean that Dr. J. B. 
Watson and the Behaviourists are now right in not 
looking for it at all. On the contrary, Mr. Marston 
can give ten very sound common-sense reasons for 
our not being content to assume that consciousness 
does not exist. How is it that a skilled typist types 
more quickly than a learner? Is it not that she is less 
“* conscious ’?? How was it that the member of the 
Stock Exchange on his annual walk from London to 
Brighton suddenly felt less fatigued as he passed the 
cat fight? Was it not that, for the time being, he 
became less ‘‘ conscious ’’ of his strenuous walking 
activities? How is it that last Saturday evening you 
were willing to go country-dancing with Phyllis 
and to-night you are not? The stimulus is the same 
on each occasion; it is Phyllis who has called. 
Is it not that this evening you are more ‘‘ conscious ”’ of 
reasons why you should not go? Mr. Marston has 
ten of these common-sense grounds for refusing to 
deny the existence of consciousness; but they 


do not find their physical basis in intra-neuronic phenomena 
at all. They are rather attributable to synaptic influence. 
The ten varieties of end-effect mentioned, togéther with 
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several other similar effects, are listed by S i 
ing in reflex arc conduction only, 
trunk conduction at all. 


and not in single oa 

The fact is, Mr. Marston says, that we have all been 
too hasty, too vain, too credulous. Those of Us 
who have been vitalists have known all the time 
that consciousness must exist, since mind must 
exist because some of us have great minds and 
from great minds emanate great thoughts. There. 
fore if consciousness must exist it must be located 
in the brain, the great human brain so different 
from the brain of the ape; or, at the worst, in our 
delicate super-sensitive nervous tissues. In our haste 
to prove ourselves superior to the other animals ye 
have overlooked the chance that consciousness ma 
be. a part of our ordinary normal motor functioning 
overlooked the possibility that we may have 
increased our difficulties in studying consciousness by 
limiting its function to brain-power and to intra. 
neuronic energy. According to Mr. Marston 
consciousness is a form of energy generated in the 
synapses, and the synapses exist in order that 
may generate these units of energy, called by Mr, 
Marston ‘‘ psychons,’’ since we give water another name 
to the atoms of which it is compounded. We cannot 
understand normal emotions or feelings until we 
understand that consciousness may be a part of our 
normal motor functioning. The unit of energy must 
be located somewhere. Why should its location be 
limited to the sensory nerves alone? Why not in 
the junctures, the synapses? Why suppose the unit 
of energy not to exist because it cannot be measured 
in Dr. Watson’s laboratories? Why not for a 
moment assume that it does exist, call it a ‘* psychon,” 
and see where we are led? 

Having dealt with consciousness in this way we 
can tackle the problem of our primary feelings 
and emotions. There are two primary feelings, 
pleasantness and unpleasantness; they are our 
simplest recognizable mutations. We have a 
pleasant feeling when there is least conflict among the 


_“‘psychons”’ stirred into activity by our constant need 


to survive in environment; we have an unpleasant 
feeling when the conflict of psychons is great. 
There are only four primary emotions: dominance, 
compliance, inducement, and submission. The first 
two are sometimes unpleasant; of the second two 
the best things in life are compounded since they 
are based on reducing the conflict between psychons. 

It is by this attempt to reduce the number of 
primary emotions to four, and by his attempt to 
distinguish between primary feelings and primary 
emotions that Mr. Marston’s speculations are likely 
to be considered most interesting. There seems to 
be little reason why his reduction should not be dis- 
cussed even by those who may scoff at his ‘‘psychonic” 
theory of consciousness. There are few people com- 
petent to bring to the discussion the all-round 
scholarship and extensive bibliography on which he 
bases his theories. Verbal difficulties are also 
in the way. Our language is not suited to the dis- 
cussion of primary emotions and fundamental 
behaviour. One has to be continually paraphrasing 
Mr. Marston in order to discover his points, only to 
realize that he was quite justified in avoid 
ing the use of conventional language and that his 
points are those which the common uses of words 
tend to obscure. 

Mr. Marston has written a stimulat- 
ing book. He has thrown down _ challenges 
which many may consider outrageous. There is no 
reason why anyone should take them up; but we 
can all be grateful to him for having thrown them 
down at a time when objective methods reduce 
imaginative speculation to a minimum. It can be 
added that a popular statement of his theories does 
not do them justice. 


R. G. R. 
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COLD CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


ls and Settlements of Early Man. A 
of the Origins of Human Progress. 
By T.S. Foster. Benn. 21s. 


ND, what is more, we consumed it to the last 
currant. It is a high tribute to Mr. Foster s book 
that the subsequent and acute dyspepsia of its reader 
was not regretted. There is much to be said for this 
piblion abiblion. True, it is not really a book at all, 
but vast slabs of matter presented with an innocence 
of knowledge in the arts of giving pleasure which is 
disarming by its very hopelessness. The book is 
ynattractively produced and when the following few 
words—‘‘ its elements survived analyzed, isolated 
dized with the detachment of an alien experi- 
ence ’—are characteristic of the _whole of its three 
hundred pages, imagine the appalling hardships of the 
reviewer in mapping these tundra of print! 

Then, again, we do not believe in either of Mr. 
Foster’s main preoccupations. T he first is no more 
convincing because it has a scientific tradition of three 
hundred years behind it. The idea that man both as 
a human being and the member of a civilized society 
is the product of his geographical environment has 
been hugely overdone. Mr. Foster runs it _to 
cataclysmic excess, so that the races of mankind 
appear like the leaves of Shelley’s poem, ‘‘ ghosts from 
an enchanter fleeing.”” Yet, in man’s dubious and 
enigmatic history, one of the few authentic feathers 
in his cap has been his power of riding roughshod over 
the caprices of meteorology and the stubborn crusti- 
ness of the earth’s surface. The odd thing is that 
Mr. Foster, though he hardly ever uses the term, is a 
whole-hogging diffusionist. His clayey style effectively 
conceals his meaning in many places, but the heroic 
explorer through its Serbonian bog will not have to 
hack his way through an undergrowth of assumptions 
about ‘‘ animism ’’ and the spontaneous generation of 
independent cultures as the yeasty preliminaries to 
civilization. Mr. Foster sees clearly that there is no 
adequate explanation for the distribution of civilized 
communities over the earth except as a series of 
impingements of higher upon lower cultures. But this 
admission disintegrates his own geographical case, for 
if man has been jogging the wilderness for forty 
centuries, it has been as a purposive prospector, not 
a drifting leaf. 

The indigestibility of Mr. Foster’s book is indeed 
due to something more than an incapacity to write 
even tolerable English. It is a book of the transition 
between the older anthropology and the new, and 
incompatibilities abound. The influence of the old 
is apparent from his bombinations in vacuo about the 
habits of primitive man. In discussing his movements, 
you might well think you were reading a strategical 
account of the Napoleonic campaigns, so crowded are 
the pages with invasions and retreats, marchings and 
counter-marchings. Elsewhere, speaking of Aurigna- 
cian culture, he reaps this airy citadel of speculation : 

Prestige can hardly among so conservative a people have 

failed to attach to the kind of man who in the past had been 
responsible for the decision of anxious questions of settlement 
or of renewed migration and who in the present exercised 
initiative in the composing of quarrels, the planning of 
hunts and the reception of itinerant musicians or other 
strangers. 

Of course, the only solid evidence for the social 
organization, or lack of it, of paleolithic primitives is 
the manners and customs of modern primitives, whom 
Mr. Foster never so much as mentions. The transi- 
tion is even more salient in Mr. Foster’s devotion to 
the Anatolian hypothesis on behalf of which he makes 
claims so enormous that beside them the Nordic 
champions fade to Laodiceans. In a word, the 
Anatolians made themselves masters of the entire 
tarly habitable world, from Ireland to Mexico, from 
South Africa to Mongolia. Mr. Foster’s description 
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of the Anatolian colonization of Oceania is like that 
of an infant Christopher Wren playing with a box 
of bricks, in which each brick represents a willing 
and disciplined entity of population. Yet Egypt, 
Sumer and the Indus Valley were occupied by civilized 
settlements of the Mediterranean race centuries before 
anything came out of Anatolia, and even the Hittite 
records are very shadowy. 

If Mr. Foster’s book is an index, it is plain that 
anthropology is passing through a period of shocking 
confusion, where the new ideas are strong enough to 
draw the orthodox from allegiance to the old, but 
not yet strong enough to ensure their own adoption, 
teach new habits of thought and clear up the mess. 
The value of Mr. Foster’s book lies in its secondary 
achievements, notably the series of striking parallels 
between the megalithic culture of Easter Island and 
that of the advanced city states of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro in the Indus Valley. They in their 
turn possessed cultural affinities with Egypt and 
Sumer, while Mr. Foster’s book lends strong support 
to Mr. Perry’s elucidation of an archaic civilization 
dispersed over the Far East from Indonesia to Mexico, 
Peru and the United States, ruled over by the 
** Children of the Sun ’’ and governed by fixed beliefs 
and conventions. After all, is the problem so very 
difficult? The relationship of Mycene to New Grange 
in Ireland is already recognized; that of dynastic 
Egypt to Torres Strait and the Solomons is as close, 
while Stonehenge, Tongatabu in the Pacific and 
Tiahuanaco in Bolivia all provide examples of identical 
architecture. Was Anatolia the alma mater of them 
all? No, but all civilizations are being more and more 
acceptably derived from one common ancestor. 

H. J. M. 


RICHARD HIMSELF AGAIN 


The Plays and Poems of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Edited by R. Crompton Rhodes. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 3 vols. 63s. 


HIS edition will be definitive. Mr. Crompton 
Rhodes, who has proved his devotion to the theatre 

in its daily service as a critic and his fine blend of 
judgment and scholarship in his work on the ‘‘stagery”’ 
and texts of Shakespeare, has during recent years 
been applying his talents to the case of Sheridan, for 
whom piratical haste and editorial carelessness did 
their worst in his life-time. The dramatist, for 
instance, never authorized any early edition of ‘ The 
School for Scandal’ and the printer’s license was 
accordingly considerable. A discovery of a manuscript 
in the library of the Royal Irish Academy has enabled 
Mr. Crompton Rhodes to give us what is in all proba- 
bility a genuine text. Now we have restoration justly 
performed; the author is saved from the interpolator 
and Richard is himself again. Anyone who has ever 
written even a one-act play knows how fluid his script 
must be; in a sense there is no final text of that 
which was written for producer and actors to work 
upon. The author’s intention must change with the 
interpretation and suggestion of the executors of his 
purpose; here he permits a cut, there he accepts a 
‘* gag.’’ None the less there is the definite ‘‘ book ”’ 
which the prompter possessed on the first night and 
that, if the dramatist will not publish an authorized 
book-version, may be taken by posterity to be final. 
Such finality is always worth establishing in the case 
of a master. Professor Pinto has recently laboured 
to rescue Sedley from textual anarchy. Whether 
Sedley deserved the compliment may permissibly be 
doubted, but Sheridan does not abide such question. 
It is a good sign of the times that the editing of 
dramatists is now being so much done by men who 
know the theatre from within. Much as we grudge 
Mr. Granville-Barker’s retreat from the stage to the 
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study, we must confess that his introductions to 
Shakespeare’s plays, written from the standpoint of 
the scholar-producer, are of exceptional value. Mr. 
Crompton Rhodes knows both sides of the footlights, 
and he is able to edit Sheridan not only with the 
scrupulous zeal of the textual expert but with the 
warm affection natural to a lover of good playhouse 
craftsmanship and of as warm a wit as ever wrote 
dialogue. As a scholiast he is brief, practical, and 
incisive. Few men with so much knowledge of their 
subject would so willingly condense it; he never makes 
the slightest attempt to elbow Sheridan from the centre 
of his own stage. Would that such modesty were 
as common in editors as it is gratifying to the reader. 

There is no more to be said about the comedies, 
except that ‘ St. Patrick’s Day’ should certainly 
be acted more often. We can glance at the bulk of 
the poetry and dismiss it; Mr. Rhodes’s researches 
have added largely to the ‘‘ fugitive verses,’’ but the 
gain is more of quantity than of quality. ‘ The 
Ridotto at Bath ’ is a lively feat of rhyming slap-stick, 
but it is too rough to be listed with the great comic 
verse of the period. It is interesting to look through 
‘ Pizarro’ again, and for this elephantine curio Mr. 
Rhodes has the right, curt comment, ‘‘ It was not 
Sheridan the dramatist who adapted Pizarro to the 
stage; it was Sheridan the politician, the orator.” In 
this case, as in the parallel instance of Congreve’s 
‘ Mourning Bride,’ a wealth of wit elsewhere lavished 
easily brings a pardon for the too ponderous pursuit 
of the tragic muse. 

Mr. Rhodes has usefully included some contem- 
porary criticism of Sheridan’s ‘“‘ first nights.’’ ‘ The 
Rivals,’ badly produced at first and needing revision of 
cast and dialogue, came in for some slashing attacks, 
and it is worth while noticing the freedom then granted 
to the critic. Such a notice as the following, then 
considered gentle, would assuredly be a matter for 
thumping damages in these days: 

Many of the parts were improperly cast [wrote the critic 
of the Public Ledger]. Mr. Lee (as Sir Lucius O’Trigger) 
is a most execrable Irishman. Miss Barsanti (as Lydia 
Languish) is calculated only for a mimic; she has the archness 
of look and manner, that shrug of the shoulders, which must 
for ever unqualify her for genteel Comedy, and when she is 
represented as a girl of thirty thousand pounds fortune, we 
curse the blind Goddess for bestowing her favours absurdly ; 
then she has the agreeable lisp of Thomas Hull, and cannot be 
expected to articulate her words so as to bé understood, unless 
her tongue first undergoes a cutting. 

It is nowadays forbidden to make any general state- 
ment which would be likely to prevent a future 
engagement. No actress can be pronounced unfit for 
genteel comedy; the greater the truth, the greater the 
libel. This instance is cited because it shows the vivid 
and multifarious interest possessed by Mr. Rhodes’s 
edition, which, very nicely mounted by Mr. Blackwell, 
will remain as a model of unpedantic scholarship and 
practical handling of some of the greatest comic 
dialogue in our literature. 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


American Prosperity: Its Causes and Conse- 
quences. By Paul M. Mazur. Cape. gs. 


M®. MAZUR has a high, chivalric taste in 
metaphors. 


Overhead charges [he tells us] became the conventional 
dragon of the business man’s story, and “‘ increased volume ”’ 
was the fair knight whose destiny it was to effect the destruc- 
tion of the hideous monster. ‘‘ Reduced overhead’ became 
the war-cry of the embattled forces of business leaders. 


And again: 


If the days of fairy tales could live again, and some knight 
of Industry, having rid the kingdom of a pestilential dragon, 
were allowed only one wish, it is not difficult to guess the 
nature of our hero’s request. Give unto my type of product 
your undivided purchasing power, O King Consumer, and 
recognize that my brand is the hest in the field. 
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He has also a great and savage hatred of adjectj 
and, so that he may avoid having to use them, jy 
fills his book with such phrases as “ ; 
recognition,’ ‘‘ distribution activity,” consume 
interest ’’ and even convenience merchandize,” 
Stranger still, he has an extraordinary affection fy, 
that very odd word, ‘“‘ obsolescence,’’ which jy 
contrives, with a quite amazing ingenuity, to wor 
into sentence after sentence in page after page ri 
through his book. Doubtless, it is not the first 
purpose of such a book as this to teach us lessons 
upon English style, and it may seem captious tp 
waste time upon such criticisms. Yet it is nec 
to discover why this, which is by no means a haj 
book, should yet be most certainly a heavy book 
Its style is, I think, a part of the explanation. 

It is heavily written, more heavily than its matte, 
justifies. For it is impossible not to feel that it falls 
between two stools. Mr. Mazur could doubtless hay 
given us a treatise upon economics which would hay. 
been of great value to the expert. He has been care. 
ful not to do so, and the result of his deliberate 
refusal to be statistical or technical has been, only 
too often, that he has only told the amateur what 
even the amateur already knew. The first part of 
his book is concerned with an investigation of the 
causes of American prosperity. He tells us of many 
things which are certainly true—of the efficiency of 
the American Federal Reserve Board, of th 
importance of consolidation, of the intense American 
desire for prosperity. It is surprising that he does 
not, in this context, mention the great and 
obvious contrast between the America of the last 
century and the America of this. The one was 4 
debtor; the other is a creditor nation. In the last 
century much of the money made in America 
was spent in Europe; to-day much of the money 
made in Europe is spent in America. Because the 
proportion of American goods consumed by the 
foreigner is small compared with the proportion 
consumed by the domestic market, Mr. Mazur allows 
little importance to America’s foreign trade. This is 
surely a mistake. If an American citizen has invested 
his money in, say, an Argentine railway, he spends 
his dividend in America. Yet it is the foreign 
investment which has put him in a position to make 
a demand upon the domestic market. Neutrality and 
the war gave to America the opportunity to get the 
mastery of the foreign investment market. It is 
doubtless true that, if she had not possessed an 
efficient industrial machine, she would not have been 
able to take advantage of such an opportunity. But 
an analysis of the causes of American prosperity 
which does not mention that opportunity can hardly 
be considered exhaustive. 

To Mr. Mazur America’s prosperity is a fact. She 
has on her hands, willy-nilly, an enormous volume of 
manufactured goods. Possessing them, what is she 
going to do with them? Prosperity is a problem, and 
he proceeds to a consideration of how it can bk 
solved. Its solution can only be found in “the 
battle for consumer’s loyalty.’’ What the old-fashioned 
Victorian economists used quaintly to call ‘‘demand,” 
Mr. Mazur calls more accurately ‘‘educating to want.” 
Even that phrase is a euphemism. His suggestions 
often savour much more of the forcible feeding of 
Suffragette days. There is very little pretence that 
the consumer, be he never so educated, can possibly 
want the things that he is badgered into consuming. 

Sometimes Mr. Mazur’s praise is so quaint a 
almost to make one suspect him of irony: 

The appeal of the florists has been outstandingly successful. 

“* Say it with Flowers has become a valuable slogan to the 

flower sellers of this country. Mother’s Day is a sentimen 

thought that is paying its way in the profits which it has 
offered to the florists who have great-heartedly taught the 


American public the meaning of the day and how to say it 
with flowers. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


The Unforgiven. By P. N. Krassnoff. Allen 


d Unwin. 12s. 6d. ‘ 
Glinpets. By Corrie Denison. Scholartis Press. 


The Death of Laurence Vining. By Alan Thomas. 
Benn. 7S. 6d 
Mixed Relations. 
Benn. 7S. 6d. 


HE UNFORGIVEN ’ is a novel of the Russian 
a pendant to General Krassnoff’s 
earlier book, ‘From Double Eagle to Red Flag.’ 
In his handling of this controversial subject General 
Krassnoff neither is nor wishes to appear impartial. 
The ‘‘ unforgiven ’’ are those who have tempted the 
Russian people into committing the crimes and acts 
of cruelty that accompanied the Revolution : 

“ What is this Peasants’ and Workmen’s Government after 
all?” said Lipotchka. ‘* I can’t make head or tail of it. What 
can a workman or a peasant understand about governing a 
nation?” “ It’s all bluff, Olympiada Michailovna,” said her hus- 
band. “‘ There isn’t one workman or peasant among them. 
They all belong to the * Intelligentzia,’ or else they are Jews. 
Take Ilyitch, for example. Lenin is neither a workman nor 
a peasant; he is a nobleman by birth. He fled from Russia 
when he was quite a young man; he doesn’t know or under- 
stand her. He is a living pamphlet. Trotsky is a Jew... 
and emigrant, like Lenin. And Zinovieff too. They are all 
the same. They used to reproach the former aristocracy for 
knowing nothing about the people and taking no interest in 
them. Well, and what about this new aristocracy, which has 
never so much as seen the Russian people—all these Letts 
and Poles and Hungarians?” 

This extract sufficiently indicates _ General 
Krassnoff’s point of view. He pities the Russian 
people, but he hates their leaders. As a chronicle 
of the events of the Revolution the book is not very 
helpful; it is too vague and desultory, too emotional 
and rhetorical, too much concerned with cases of 
individual hardship. One could not go to it for 
any coherent impression of the whole movement, 
much less for any fair estimate of its motives and 
achievements. The scene is laid partly in Moscow, 
partly among the Cossacks of the Don, partly in 
South America, where Oleg, alias Igrunka, General 
Kusskoff’s son, held ‘‘ high indeed the Russian flag 
in this island of songs and castanets and unbridled 
passion.”” Oleg, when he found that service with the 
Whites meant he would have to fight against his 
father, emigrated to Paraguay, ‘‘ throwing away 
time and energy’’ (as he afterwards reproached 
himself) ‘‘on promiscuous love-adventures when 
Russia expected him to found a family.’’ He was 
made of sterner stuff than his father, the gallant, 
gentle, bewildered soldier, who for the sake of his 
family overcame his scruples and threw in his lot 
with the Reds. In his disregard for human life 
Oleg was no whit behind the Bolshevists themselves. 
Perhaps he is just a typical Russian. ‘‘ His eyes 
were mild and full of love,’’ we read, when he 
quoted Christ as saying that we must be pitiless to 
the enemies of the Church and of mankind; and 
“the officers said of him, ‘ Once Oleg Fedorovitch 
finds that a certain individual must be executed he 
will do it without any hesitation. He will press the 
muzzle of a revolver to his ear and shoot him as 
neatly as any tchekist, and his hand will not 
tremble.’”” Summoned to his father’s death-bed in 
Berlin he promises to avenge him, and consoles 
the dying man with these words: “I shall kill! Rest 
in peace !” 

As Oleg is considered a saint by many, it will be 
immediately evident how peculiarly Russian a 
phenomenon his character is. Indeed, the whole book 


By Victor L. Whitechurch. 


demonstrates not how much Russians differ among 
themselves but how much they differ from Europeans. 
General Krassnoff insists on this: he more than 
once calls them Eurasians. The merit of ‘ The 
Unforgiven’ lies, perhaps, in the author’s frank 
recognition of the Asiatic characteristics of the 
Russians; the very traits which seem abnormal to 
us are normal in them, reflecting the true source and 
inspiration of their behaviour. The translation is 
only fairly good. 

The stories in ‘ Glimpses’ are the work of a 
cultivated mind, curiously naive in quality, and 
formal, even pedantic, in expression. The pre-war 
group deals with childhood, school-days and school- 
mastering in New Zealand and Australia. The hero 
of these sketches is called by different names but 
he remains substantially the same person, observant, 
tolerant, conscientious, veracious, a little  self- 
complacent. The fidelity with which he records fact 
and emotion wins one’s respect: the stories are 
absorbing simply from the way he tells them, for 
they have little incident. Their success owes nothing 
to charm; did they disclose a general sense of 
humour they would be less effective. They are not 
without humour, but they treat it as something 
separate, to be applied in due season, not 
irresponsibly. They are tremendously serious. At its 
worst Mr. Denison’s style is decidedly awkward : 

A school with as good a name for work as for play, the 
example being given by the staff so unobtrusively that it was 
followed by the boys without that reluctance which 
characterizes or even prevents adhesion where an ostentatious 
display is made of the desiderata. 

At its best it impresses by its sobriety and neglect 
of frills. The most ambitious of the stories, ‘A 
Mere Private,’ describes the experiences of Harry 
Onslow (another version of Mr. Denison’s former 
protagonists) in Gallipoli and on the Somme. It is 
very well done, marked by the same unhumorous 
earnestness as the others, but revealing a robust 
though not coarse or hard personality singularly well 
adapted for the recording of war-time impressions. 
The scenes are not emotional; Mr. Denison has a 
prosaic touch which nips emotion in the bud. But 
they are full of life. They are indeed too like life, 
rather memoirs than fiction. They give no illusion, 
and their best effects are obtained from observation, 
not from imagination. But this is an interesting 
story, a contribution to war-literature. The four 
remaining studies differ widely. One tells the 
adventures of a student in Oxford, London and 
Paris; it has a melodramatic interest which rings 
slightly false, like melodrama in real life. Next 
comes a sketch of a man who pretended lunacy 
to escape boredom—and was accepted at his own 
valuation and shut up. The third is a love-story 
with a very full-blooded passage towards the end; 
it stands out luridly from the prevailing sober hue 
of Mr. Denison’s work, and the contrast is almost 
shocking. The final story is the study of a young 
man who encountered ‘‘a veteran bookseller,’’ 
abandoned his profession of publishing, and became 
a distinguished novelist. This story decidedly lacks 
point. Ali the pieces suffer from want of fictional 
interest. Mr. Denison’s ‘ Glimpses’ are of the same 
stuff as one’s own experience; they never take one 
out of it. The book recalls a kite which promises 
well but never properly leaves the ground. 

Mr. Alan Thomas has written a good detective- 
story in ‘The Death of Laurence Vining.’ The 
crime is extraordinarily ingenious and the solution 
satisfying. The book has, moreover, that moment 
which comes in all good detective-stories when the 
careful reader is rewarded by a flash of light bright 
enough to hint at, without revealing, the dénouement. 
It has, however, two faults—one as a novel and one as 
a detective-story. The first is that the admirably 
smooth flow of the story is interrupted by a long 
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incidental narrative. This does indeed throw light 
on the problem by polishing off a few red herrings, 
but spoils the structure of the book. The other, 
though a small point which might be overlooked, is 
really more serious. It is perfectly legitimate to 
give a misleading psychological interpretation of a 
character if you only describe what he says and 
does; but it is not legitimate to put misleading 
thoughts into his mind. This, however, Mr. Thomas 
is guilty of only once. Apart from the book’s merits 
as a detective-story it is written with observation 
and humour. The dialogue is amusing and natural, 
and the characters are well suggested. 

‘Mixed Relations’ is an entertaining story of 
cross-purposes and mistaken identities. I think that 
the two Americans, mother and son, who come over 
to visit their relation, the Archdeacon, and are mis- 
taken by the police for crooks, are too determined 
to speak always slang; but the farce is quite funny, 
and Canon Whitechurch manages to weave a 
detective interest skilfully into it. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Earl of Rosebery. By E. H. Thruston. Tavistock Press. 16s. 

COLONEL THRUSTON’S biographical sketch of Lord 
Rosebery, ‘‘ Statesman and Sportsman,” largely consists of a 
discursive essay on the British Liberal policy of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. This is entertainingly written from a 
sufficiently individual point of view to be always readable, 
though as a serious criticism of Lord Rosebery’s political 
career it is hardly convincing. Colonel Thruston’s biographical 
details are not always accurate. He gives Lord Rosebery the 
subsidiary title of Baron Mentmore on one page and Viscount 
Mentmore on another. He is doubly wrong in stating that 
“* the first peerage in the family was the Scotch Earldom granted 
in 1700.” Nor is it correct to describe Gilbert Primrose, the 
surgeon of James I, as Lord Rosebery’s ancestor. Pascal is 
misquoted, and the Jesuits are unjustly accused of believing 
that “‘ the means could ever justify the end.’’? Perhaps the 
best part of Colonel Thruston’s book is his account of Lord 
Rosebery’s career on the turf, with details of his fifty years 
of racehorse breeding, based upon the impeccable Stud Book. 
It is curious to read that Lord Rosebery’s first effort to win the 
Derby consisted in the purchase of a horse called Ladas—after- 
wards a dearer and more venerable name—which ran in 1869 
but was not placed. 


Bush Whacking. By Sir Hugh Clifford. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

IT is thirty years since Sir Hugh Clifford published the first 
of the volumes in which he has so brilliantly sketched Malayan 
life. We are disposed to say of his tenth book, as we said of 
his first, that some of his pages ‘‘ have rarely, if ever, been 
surpassed as word-pictures.’? The incisiveness of his narrative 
stands out against the weird and sombre background of the 
jungle, to remind us that there is some reason for the peculiar 
variations of human nature which are found in the Malay 
Peninsula. Sir Hugh Clifford has always acted on his own 
theory that ‘“‘ sympathy and understanding are the only keys 
wherewith to unlock the brown man’s heart.’”? The charm 
of his writings is based on the possession of these qualities, 
as was the success of his administrative work. The first third 
of his new book is devoted to an account of his part in the 
suppression of the Pahang distyrbances of 1890—‘* we did not 
call ‘it a war,’’ he says—and of the expeditions into the 
“* benighted lands,” the unknown territory beyond the shifting 
border, in which his apprenticeship was completed. 


Seen in Passing. By Francis Gribble. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

FLEET STREET is not ‘‘ what it was.”’ Salaries, no doubt, 
are higher; spirits are perceptibly lower. Mr. Gribble intro- 
duces us to a merry band of journalists and artists who range 
from Mr. T. P. O’Connor to Phil May. The life of a journalist 
in the "eighties was, it seems, even more exigent than it is 
to-day. We are afforded, for instance, an unexpected glimpse of 
the late Lord Morley of Blackburn in a _ pawnbroker’s. 
Of Phil May we are told, among other things, that, “‘ friends 
living in the same neighbourhood who accompanied him home 
were often asked to say good-night to him in a loud tone of 
voice at the studio door in order that Mrs. May might be 
assured that he had spent the late hours in male company.” 

In the course of his experiences as an editor and journalist 
Mr. Gribble has encountered many strange people. The strangest 
of them was the lady who called on him when he was editing 
the literary page of a daily paper and told him “ that she had 
received a message from on high instructing her to contribute 
to that publication a series of six articles on ‘ The Origin of 
Matter.’ ’? The concluding chapters are devoted to an account 
of the author’s life in Switzerland. Mr. Gribble, as a reviewer 
of many years’ standing, might have been expected to appreciate 
the practical value of an index. 
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THE JANUARY MAGAZINEs 


The Nineteenth Century opens with an expositio i 
Government Bill by Mr. Neville which ia 
by a terrible account of the miseries in the distressed are 
Mrs. D, L. Murray—‘ The Miner’s Home.’ She writes fe 
personal knowledge of the past and present of the miner’s lif. 
an appeal which ought to be wideiy circulated. Dr. H 
writes on ‘ Disestablishment by Consent’: we think man 
the bishops would be surprised at the results for them of ie 
measure—not to speak of the return to popular control of the 
ancient property of the parish. Prof. Elliot Smith Says that 
. Human Nature’ is grossly maligned when we attribute eyj] 
to it; the gentle savage was the typical man of nature. Mr 
Laurence Housman writes in a one-act comedy the st 
Lamb and the gentleman whose bumps he wished to feel, The 
Church Assembly is sharply criticized by a member and there 
are papers on ‘ The Freedom of the Seas,’ ‘ Isandhlwana.’ and 
other subjects. , 


The London Mercury deals with Tolstoy as a Sadist, W 
Hallam, Lord Tennyson, etc., editorially. The poetry includes 
one set of verseq from Pekin University. Mr. Housman tells 
in a one-act play of the reception by the Carlyles of Mill after 
the burning of ‘ The French Revolution.’ Mr. C. E, Montague’s 
essay on Matthew Arnold is excellent criticism: Sir F 
Maughan exposes the ignorant venom of Herr Emil Ludwig 
in his ‘ Napoleon.’ The Chronicles are good, sound stuff 
as usual. Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones seems to think very little 
of Prof. Ker, as a judge of literature. Mr. C. M. Lloyd is good 
on Politics and Economics. Mr, Shanks and Mr. Blunden need 
no commendation. 


The Fortnightly for January gives the place of honour to Mr. 
Gwynn’s ‘ Ebb and Flow.’ Sir T, Barclay telly in retrospect of 
the success of the Anglo-French entente, and sees no reason 
a triple entente might not be equally successful. Mr. Granville 
Barker tells of the most modernist of Spanish writers—Gome 
de la Serna; Mr. Harrison Dale has a familiar subject in ‘ The 
Comedies of William Congreve,’ lightly treated. Mr. Hedder. 
wick deals with the decay of local journals and the 
“‘ fictionizing ’”? of the popular dailies; Mr. A. H. T. Clarke, in 
a pen-portrait of Disraeli, compares him with Bolingbroke ; and 
Mr. Forbes Gray revives the memory of Monboddo, an eccentric 
Scottish Senator, as ‘ A Forerunner of Darwin.’ A sketch by 
Mr. Capek concludes a good and varied number. 


Life and Letters opens with a note on ‘ War,’ and especially 
the late war, by Mr. Birrell. There are some weighty para 
graphs on ethical problems by Mr. Santayana; the story of 
James’s Powder by Mr. Bruce Dickins; and some Chinese 
impressions by Mrs. Wallace. The Readers’ reports are interest- 
ing, and Mr. W, J. Lawrence contributes a bibliography of recent 
Shakespeare studies. 

The English Review has a varied content. Mr. Harold Cox on 
* The Decay of Parliament’; Sir M. Sadler on Education; Mr. 
Lewis on Trade Unionism; Mr. Lepper on Roumania; Mr. 
Blakemore on Co-operative Societies; Sir T. Montgomery- 
Cunninghame on Greece, show its range. Mrs. Lavie describes 
London in 1808; Mr. Charques talks of Films; and Mr. Mendl 
of Music. The reviews are noteworthy. 

Old Furniture contains accounts of the Buccleuch Tapestries 
by Mr. A. F. Kendrick; the Craftsmen employed at Hatfield 

ouse and Rowland Brickett ; the Church Plate shown at Chel- 
tenham; Museum Acquisitions; and a number of very fine 
illustrations of chairs, chests, Yuan vases, etc. 


The National Review considers that the King has been the 
victim of overwork, caused by the growth of bureaucracy. The 
“rubber stamp ” proposed has been legalized in the past for 
Henry VIII and George IV.: it has obvious disadvantages. It 
again proposes that we should let America go her own way in 
fleet building, and does not consider that de-rating will appeal 
to the new constituency of women. Dr. Lockhart proposes a 
timely organization of medical men against chemical warfare; 
Mr. Brent-Smith writes on Wireless and Music; Mrs. Philli- 
more has early memories of Paris; the chances for safe invest- 
ment in Soviet Russia are estimated ; and experiences of trust in 
a London agency for comfort in an Italian Hotel are told as a 
warning by ‘A Rolling Stone.’ A good number. 


Blackwood opens with the story of an interrupted cruise by 
Mr. Weston Martyr. Golfers will revel in the paper on 
‘Anatomy and the Golf Swing.’’ ‘ The Storm,’ by Mr. 0. 
Warner, is well described. There are some good fishing and 
travel sketches, Sir C. Oman tells the story of a French prisoner 
of war, who was sent to Selkirk and there made the acquaint- 
ance of Sir Walter Scott. ‘ Musings without Method ’ are con- 
cerned with America’s double-sided actions in the past 
present, with Macaulay as a poet, though not a lyrical poet, 
and with Mr. G. B. Harrison’s remarkable Elizabethan Journal. 


Cornhill has some youthful reminiscences of Conrad; a walk 
in Bohemia—the real one; a study of ‘ Disraeli in Fancy Street 
—of how our novelists have treated his person and character, by 
Rowland Grey; a note on Colonel House’s career by Mr. 
Gwynn; and a paper on ‘ Eccentricities of English Dress’ by 


XU} 


a am=>o ow . 


Ways. 
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cred. The Fiction consists of some short stories 
Mrs. M. Le and the serial by Miss G. E. Millon. 
contains extracts from’ the journals of David 
Roberts, R.A., by Miss Quigley; the Travelling Post-Office by 
C. G. Jackson; Observation Posts on the W. Front by 
Mr. Pilditch ; the Thames by Mr. F. Tyndall, among other 
com Mrs. Leach is unusually discursive in ‘ The Heart 
Sg "Empire Review gives its leading place to Sir R. Horne 
the ‘ Prospects of Settlement Overseas ’ with which Britain’s 
po is bound up; Sir R. Rodd writes on the Letters of the 
| one Frederick without saying much new; Miss E. H. Dixon 
an the Ladies’ Clubs of. London; and other papers deal 
with Zanzibar, Coal, Iron and Steel, and North Australia. 
The World To-day contains illustrated papers on the Mystery 
Shi . M. Poincaré; Mr. Machray on Gdynia, Poland’s New 
ot the Zeppelins; Senator Borah; and the new line to 
Hudson Bay. The story of Helen Kellner, deaf, dumb and 
blind, and her mental history, is told by Dr. Tilney. Mr. Louis 
Golding has ‘ The Oracle and the Organ-Grinder ’ for the sub- 
ject of his sketch of Greek scenery. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
Macutavetti. By Ernesto Grillo. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 
4 Fatatist at War. By Rudolf Binding. by Ian 


F. D. Morrow. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

Sin EpmunD Hornsy (Autobiography), Constable. 18s. 
anuary 17.) 

ile UNDER THE Dawes Pian. By Max Sering. King. 
10s. 6d. 


Tue STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE 
III, Vols. I and II. By L. B. Namier. MacMillan, 30s. 
each. (January 15.) 

TriaL OF JAMES BLoMFIELD Rusu. Edited by Teignmouth Shore. 
Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

VERSE AND DRAMA 

Tue DesTERRADO. By Joseph Furtado. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Icnotus. By Evarts J. Scudder. Duckworth. 6s. 

An ANTHOLOGY OF CZECHOSLOVAK LITERATURE. Selected and 
translated by Paul Sever. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Dante’s INFERNO. Translated by S. Fowler Wright. 

Wright. 10s. 6d. 

Opes AND ‘Lyrics. By William R. Rutland. Oxford: Blackwell. 
3s. 6d. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
3s. 6d. 

AToNEMENT. By Edward Thompson, Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

SPORT AND TRAVEL 

An AviaToR IN VisHNU LaND. By Stanley Warburton. 
Scribners. 6d. (January 17). 

Tates FROM SOME EasTERN JuNGLES. By K. W.) S. Mitchell. 
Cecil Palmer. 15s. 

Tuomas HERBERT. TRAVELS IN Persia. William Foster. Routledge. 
(January 17.) 


Fowler 


By E. E. Bradford. Kegan Paul. 


FICTION 
Tate Man THE Curtain, By Douglas Walshe. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Fata. Recorp. By Christopher B. Booth. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


Laby Take Care. By J. B. Kershaw. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Sguatrer’s TREASURE. By Ewart Kinsburn. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Taz Conscious Wire. By Scott Leader. Selwyn and Blount. 
7s. 6d. 
Yettow Witt Out. By Warren Hill. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
Tumves’ Justice. By Anthony Marsden. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
Tat Wuite Frame. By Barbara Hedworth. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
Miss) Gosspank OF Gosspank. By E. Everett Green. Stanley 
Paul. 7s, 6d. 
FisHkE THE LAME. 
7s. 6d. 
At tHe SoutH Gate. By Grace S. Richmond. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Tuere’s No Enp To It. By Negley Farson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Home In THE Brusu. By James Stevens. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Ask THE Younc. By W. B. Trites. Gollancz. 5s. (January 14.) 
By, Gabriel Wade. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Stupio Crime. By Ianthe Jerrold. Chapman and Hall. 


By Mendele Machen Seforim.’ Stanley Paul. 


7s. 6d. 
Boston. By Upton Sinclair, Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. 
Taus anv Tous. Henri Barbusse. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Tat Sworp Farts. By Anthony Bertram. Allen and Unwin. 


7s. 6d. 

Generation. By Jo van Ammers-Kuller. Dent. 
s. 6d. 

Bush Wuackinc. By Sir Hugh Clifford. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Tut RoMaNce oF THE Piano. By Eric Blom. Foulis. 7s. 6d. 
Axim Asuakwa Hanpsoox. Compiled by J. B. Danquah. Forster 
Groom, 5s. 
TRIUMPHS OF 
(January 15.) 
ION AS THE Basis OF CIVILIZATION. 
Scribners. 21s. (January 17.) 


Detection. By George Dilnot. Bles. 16s. 


By J. H. Denison. 


MatTrTers AND METHOD IN EpbucaTION. 
ALL THE .Wortp’s AIRcRAFT, 


Tue CatuHotic Directory, 1929. 
INTRODUCTION TO 


Tue New Wor tp. 
An ENGLISH Prosgz Treasury. Compiled by Harold Herd. Allen 


I SEpotcrt. 
Gemme E Fiori. By Ernesto Grillo. Blackie. 5s. 


By Mary Sturt and Ellen 
C. Oakden. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

1928. Edited by G. C. Grey. 
Sampson Low, Marston. 42s. 

Burns and Oates. 3s. 6d. 
PsycnHotocy. By Radhakamal 
Mukerjee and Narenda Nath Sen-Gupta. Heath. 7s. 6d. 
By Isaiah Bowman. Harrap. 21s. 


3s. 6d. 
By Ernesto Grillo. 


and Unwin. 


Blackie, 3s. 6d. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 356 
(Cuosinc Date: First post, Thursday, January 17) 
Monarcus TO DANIEL AND EzRA KNOWN; 
BoTH OCCUPIED THE FAMOUS PERSIAN THRONE. 
From emperor a rapid river part, 
Then of a wingéd-one extract the heart, 
Here are swift horses trained, great races ridden. 
Within this hot-house flower a forest’s hidden. 
Fools, on their luck with me their fate who stake! 
The bane you’ve drunk? Then this ’tis well to take. 
He from foul dross the precious metal clears. 
Frisks where yon Alpine height its forehead rears. 
Now at both ends a marionette we’ll pare. 
Their use is, to revive the fainting fair. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 354 
Two FAMOUS ACTORS THESE, EACH WELL-KNOWN NAME 
INSCRIBED UPON OUR ENGLISH ROLL OF FAME. 
Ten years! Too long by half, sir, that would be. 
Clever, but leave it out, and then you'll see! 
Of five I’m one. ‘‘ Take credit!” cries my heart. 
Aches, pains, wounds, festering sores in every part. 
A factious leader. (Core: a fearsome giant). 
Rapacious, but with centre green and pliant. 
Strong, lusty, sturdy, stalwart, strapping, stout. 
Three-fourths of what our earth can’t do without. 
Two-thirds of one as ocean’s wave unstable. 
Two-thirds of what we’ll euphemise to fable. 
Upon the stage you’ve seen her lightly bound. 
To him some famous steeds their way have found. 

Solution of Acrostic No. 354 
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fl B 
C olumbin E 

K nacke R 
Acrostic No. 354.—The winner is Mr. J. 


1 Gen. xlix. 4. ‘‘ Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not have the excellency.”” (R.V.) 


Chambers, 58 


Alexandra Road, N.W.8,, who has selected as his prize ‘ A His- 


tory of Costume,’ by Karl Kohler, published by Harrap and 


reviewed by us on December 29 under the heading ‘ Shorter 
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Notices.’ Twenty-six other competitors named this book, 21 
chose ‘ European Skyways,’ 10 ‘ Charles Darwin,’ etc., etc. 
Atso Correct.—Mrs, Rosa H. Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Mrs. J. Butler, Ceyx, Chailey, Clam, M. H. Cole, J. R. 
Cripps, D. L. Elizabeth, Estela, Falcon, E. W. Fox, Gay, 
Gorgoyo,,G. H. Hammond, H. K., Iago, Jop, Mrs. A. Leggatt, 
John Lennie, Madge, J. F. Maxwell, Mrs. Euan Miller, M. I. R., 
Parvus, F. M. Petty, Polamar, Red Cot, Rho Kappa, Richey, 


M. C. S. Scott, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Speen, Spyella, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, Thora, C. J. Warden. 


One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, Astur, Barberry, E. 
Barrett, A. de V. Blathwayt, Bolo, Boskerris, M. de Burgh, 
Miss Carter, C. C. J., Chip, Crayke, Mrs. Alice Crooke, Maude 
Crowther, Dhualt, Dolmar, Doric, Ursula D’Ot, M. East, Ebor, 
Cyril E. Ford, G. M. Fowler, W. E, Groves, Hanworth, 
H. C. M., W. P. James, Jeff, Jerboa, Miss Kelly, Lilian, Mrs. 
Lole, Margaret, Martha, Met, Mrs. Milne, Miss Moore, H. de 
R. Morgan, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, M. Overton, Mar- 
garet Owen, Péter, Remmap, Sandbags, Margarita Skene, St. 


Ives, Stucco, Twyford, H. M. Vaughan, A. R. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Violet G. Wilson. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Glamis, James Hall, Mrs. W. E. J. 


Lindfield, G. H. Rodolph, Ve, Mrs. A. T. Shaw, F. G, Timm. 
All others more. 


For Light 4 eighty solvers gave Ill and twenty Israel (refer- 
ring to Is. i. 6), But the symptoms enumerated by the son of 
Amoz cannot have been chronic, or the patient must have 
succumbed centuries before the Romans found it such a hard 
task to subdue him. He is still alive, in the best of health, 
and likely to flourish as long as any of us. 

For Light 5 I cannot accept Doge. Og was doubtless “‘ a fear- 
some giant,’’ since he required a bedstead \15 feet in length; but 
the chief magistrates of Venice and Genoa were not ‘ factious 
leaders.”’ 


For Light 8 nine solvers gave Rotation. What would happen 
to our planet if it ceased to turn on its axis astronomers may 
be able to conjecture, but we know for a certainty that our 
earth cannot do without Rain. 

Coryphée looks like an answer to Light 11, but since the 
word is masculine, not feminine, and I said her, Columbine is 
preferable. Moral for our solvers: Don’t choose a foreign word 
when a well-known English one is available. 

Acrostic No. 353.—Correct: Cyril E. Ford. Turegz Licurs 
Wronc: G. H. Rodolph. 


Mrs. G. E. Soames and Jop.—‘‘ Eagles’ is plural; I said 
** bird,’? not birds.” 


F. G. Timm.—Lore was not accepted, for the reason given. 


MOTORING 


AMERICAN MOTORS 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


EW YORK has been holding its annual 
N National Automobile Exhibition this week for 
the purpose of introducing new models of 
private passenger motor-cars to the public. An 
intensified publicity campaign has been started to 
herald the advantages of different types of carriages 
from rival factories. From a host of these state- 
ments, and by balancing figures with prospects it is 
possible to arrive at some idea of the true position 
of the U.S.A. motor industry. To take the figures 
first, it is stated that there are fifty-three thousand 
automobile dealers in the United States; and in the 
year 1928 they disposed of 3,750,000 new and 
4,250,000 secontl-hand cars; approximately 151 cars 
sold per dealer. From these figures it would 
appear that the retailing of motor-cars is a highly 
competitive business; it may surprise British 
motorists to learn that more second-hand or “‘ used ”’ 
cars are sold each year than new ones. 
Approximately there are twenty-five million motor 
vehicles running on the roads of the United States 
to-day—one to every five, of its inhabitants. Those 
associated with the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce (New York) estimate that a record 
production will be made by the American motor 
factories this year, because replacement demands— 
new cars for old—will be greater and production 
for 1928 was insufficient to cover full demand for 
low priced cars that year, so that a carry-over of 
business will swell the sales for this year. American 
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motor manufacturers also believe that there is 
nothing but soundness in the general economics 
industrial situation in the U.S.A., which will 
up the demand for motors; they also hope, with the 
aid of the improved low-priced models, to increase 
the export trade. Consequently, every factory 
making motors and their parts in the U.S.A. 
Canada has scheduled an increased output for this 
year. The U.S.A. car output has been summarized 
to total from five million to seven million vehicles 
for the present year according to the degree of 
optimism in the announcer. 

European motor manufacturers will receive these 
figures with mixed feelings; their outputs are trifij 
in comparison. England, for instance, leads the 
field with a production of 200,000 vehicles per 
annum, which is considerably less than a month’s out. 
put in the U.S.A. A serious factor in Great Britain 
is the export situation. According to the U.S.A. 
statisticians, fourteen per cent. of their total pro. 
duction of over four million vehicles last year was 
exported—roughly about half a_ million motors, 
Consequently, with an increased U.S.A. production 
and redoubled efforts to extend the export business, 
British motor manufacturers will be faced with even 
greater competition than before. 

There are, of course, pessimists in every country 
and the U.S.A. banking industry, or at least some 
of its leaders, believe that automobile stocks wil] 
not be leaders of the market in 1929. Their idea 
is that automobile production will probably continue 
at a record rate during the first two quarters of the 
year. This production and the efforts of manv. 
facturers to market their products will bring the 


greatest competitive struggle in the history of the 
industry. 
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ARTWORK 


fin Mr. D. S. MACCOLL 
has now become Editor 
as from the Ist January. 


* 


The Saturday Review said: “Where else 
shall we find so brilliant and compendious 
a diagnosis of the modern world ? Most 
novelists are content to describe it without 


Aldous Huxley I 


a reference to the progress of scientific dis- 
was 2/6 per number, or 11/ covery; Mr. Huxley takes all knowledge for 
os ree izing it. . t is not technique, ex- 
per annum, Pp ? as that is, but the power 
nme booksellers, or from 11 . 
tine Bedford Street, W.C.2 and LARGE IMPRESSION i 
£ the 600 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
the LONDON } 
= CHATTO & WINDUS 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
BOOKS DEPARTURE 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS Gib Edition THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL REVIEW 
“A brilliant book" —The Times,” Good."*—Academy Price 6d. Annual subscription (6 copies) 3s. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued."—Liverpool Daily Post 
aii Tilustrations, Maps and Plane, | 100 Tilustrations, Maps and Pians, All communications to be addressed : 
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Maps and Plans, | 100 illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
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Contains the opening Chapters of a vigorous and fascinating New Novel 


DIANA OF THE WOODS c. poutuwaire 


The scene shifts from post-War London to the wilds of Northern Canada, and the author makes telling use of his knowledge 
of both the Mother Country and the Dominion, contrasting vividly the and ways of the Old World and the oe and 
7 unfolding a powerful tale of love, adventure and mystery in a setting now highly “ civilised,” now barbarous in the extreme. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 

AVE conditions changed so radically that we 
z H must readjust our ideas about the relation 

between share values and the yield they pro- 
duce to investors? This question is prompted by 
the rises that have taken place in the price of so 
many shares during recent months and the further 
appreciation which has occurred in so many directions 
during the present week. Formerly one could gauge 
approximately the price at which a share should 
stand by examining the dividends that it received. 
To-day, this has all been swept on one side and we 
find a considerable demand leading to higher prices 
either for shares which already appear over-valued 
from the point of view of their earning capacity or 
else for shares in new ventures which are untried 
and unproved. It seems that America has set the 
fashion of disregarding yields and that American buy- 
ing of English shares has led to the epidemic spread- 
ing. The Stock Exchange has enjoyed many booms, 
and during a boom period share values are always 
taken to too high a level, but the present movement 
with temporary setbacks has last for a considerable 
period; it is not limited to the London Stock 
Exchange and Wall Street but is characteristic of 
Stock Exchange prices in several of the Continental 
bourses. 

If my question, therefore, is not answered in the 
affirmative we are going to experience sooner or 
later a setback in prices of a particularly violent 
nature. I have referred in the past to the position 
in America and to the dangers it entails. Investors 
in this country could have watched the amazing 
position that has existed in Wall Street for so many 
months with merely passing interest if the London 
Stock Exchange were not, as a result of inter- 
national dealings, closely connected with New York. 
As it is, we are very seriously interested in Wall 
Street fluctuations. There is, I am told, one topic 
of interest, and one only, in America to-day; and 
that is Wall Street and share fluctuations. Little 
else matters and little else is discussed, whether it 
be in the merchant’s office, his wife’s drawing-room, 
the lobby of a theatre or on the golf course. Have 
conditions radically changed or will the American boom 
be followed by the inevitable slump, and if the course 
of American prices follows the usual procedure and 
pendulum-like swings back at the psychological 
moment to a corresponding degree to the previous 
swing forward, will not the debacle spread across 
the Atlantic and create havoc in our own markets? 
It is felt that conditions have not changed, and that 
the solution to the problem lies in the fact that the 
world is experiencing an epidemic of speculation. 
This epidemic has grown to proportions so serious 
that it can be described as a disease; by a strange 
coincidence it emanates from diametrically different 
courses on each side of the Atlantic. 

The share market boom and craze for speculation 
in America is probably attributable to exceptional 
prosperity which has placed everyone in a position 
to indulge in Wall Street operations, and investors 
having tasted the sweets of making money quickly 
in business, are endeavouring to double and treble 
their fortunes even more quickly on Wall Street. 
This side of the Atlantic, however, the causes are 
the reverse. Business has been bad, leaving money 
available for the Stock Exchange which would 
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normally be required for the commerce of the 
country. Losses have been made in business ang 
those who have made them are trying to recover 
them on the Stock Exchange; while, finally, the cogt 
of living and taxation total a figure which 
necessitates the average investor making efforts to 
supplement his means by capital appreciation. |, 
may be suggested that these views are over. 
pessimistic. I hope they are; otherwise sooner or 
later an extremely unpleasant state of affairs wil] 
exist. There is one thing for speculative investors 
to bear in mind, which is that it is impossible for 
prices to rise for ever, and Stock Exchange history 
teaches us that when a share reaches the top and 
can go no higher it does not stay still but falls 
back. 

Time alone will prove whether I have exaggerated 
the danger. Meanwhile, it behoves all who deal in 
stocks and shares to appreciate the position, to 
realize the possibility and to see to it that if the 
worst happens, they are left holding only sound 
securities. Indications point to the fact that the 
present optimistic tone of markets will continue for 
some accounts. Sooner or later, however, Throg. 
morton Street will suddenly remember that they have 
to face a General Election and this will prove a 
turning point in markets, the extent of the setback 
in which it is difficult to gauge. 


BRITISH ENKA 

Shareholders in the British Enka Artificial Silk 
Company are being given the opportunity of sub- 
scribing for new shares at 26s. each on the basis 
of one new share for every four shares held. These 
shares were issued to the Maekeubee Company and 
the Union Corporation, Limited, who are offering 
them to shareholders on the same terms as they 
acquired them in order to strengthen the financial 
position of the British Enka Company. No matter 
how soundly managed, an artificial silk company 
requires both time and money to establish it firmly 
as a successful concern, and shareholders in the 
British Enka Company should not be disheartened at 
the setback they have seen in the price of their shares 
and the delay that will be experienced before the 
company enters the dividend-paying stage, because 
eventually this company should do particularly well. 
These new shares appear well worth locking away 
for a period of twelve months, when their attractions 
should be more manifest than they are to-day. 


HENLYS (1928) 

Attention is again drawn to the £1 7} per cent, 
cumulative participating preference shares and 5s. 
ordinary shares of Henlys (1928) Limited. This 
company was recently formed to acquire the business 
of motor-car dealers formerly carried on in London 
and Manchester under the style of Henlys Limited; 
it specializes in new and second-hand motor-cars of all 
descriptions. The business to-day is one of the 
largest retail motor-car organizations in the country. 
After providing for depreciation of plant, tools, furni- 
ture and fittings, and before charging directors’ fees 
and remuneration, interest on loans, and income tax, 
the net profits for the year ended August 31 last 
amounted to £48,081, which compares with £29,448 
for the year ended August 31, 1926. During the 
same period the sales increased from £425,203 in 
1926 to £912,559 in 1928. The sales for September, 
1928, were approximately forty per cent. in excess of 
those of the corresponding period last year, and the 
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company Meetings 
ACETATE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


FAVOURABLE CONTRACT FOR CELLULOSE 


WIDESPREAD DEMAND FOR PRINCIPAL PRODUCT 


Ry MEETING of Acetate Products Corporation, 
Peg hony =) on Jan. 7, at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, London, 
W.c. Mr. Morris Greenhill presiding. ' 

The Secretary (Mr. A. M. Hogarth, F.1.S.A.) having read 
the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—It will no 
doubt be in accordance with your wishes if I make one or two 
observations in relation to the business of the company, in respect 
of which, at the outset, I am pleased to be in a position to say 
that all is well, and that the publicity created by the formation 
of this corporation has resulted in a widespread inquiry and 
demand for its principal product—non-inflammable safety celluloid. 


Not only does this demand come from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, but from many foreign countries—particularly 
America. As a result, I think I may say with confidence that, 
when the machinery which is now under construction for the 
manufacture of our raw materials is in full working order, it 
will be taxed to its fullest capacity. 


HOME SUPPLY OF CELLULOSE ACETATE 


As you are aware, we have entered into a contract with 
the Cellulose Acetate Silk Company, Ltd., for the supply of 
acetate cellulose on favourable terms. That company is in a 
position to meet all our requirements as soon as the machinery 
to which I have just alluded is installed. As foreign cellulose 
acetate is, under the Safeguarding of Industries Act of 1921, 
subject to an import duty of 33} per cent., we are fortunate 
in being able to assure supplies of this product from home 
manufacturers, an advantage which I am supe you will appreciate 
is of considerable importance. 


We have been extremely fortunate in obtaining the best 
possible technical advice and assistance in connexion with the 
equipment of the works and the manufacture and disposal of 
our products, which in a concern of this kind is of vital impor- 
tance. Everything possible has been and will be done to 
ensure that our machinery is up-to-date, and the Board is 
advised that when it is complete it will compare favourably 
with, if it does not excel, any plant of its kind in the world. 


In addition to the principal part of the company’s business 
to which I have referred—namely, the manufacture of non- 
inflammable safety celluloid—the company has acquired an old- 
established business with several hundred active customers 
on its books. This part of the company’s business continues 
to give satisfactory results, and, in the interval which must 
necessarily elapse before the new plant is in full working 
order, substantial profits continue to be earned. 


Not the least remunerative business in which the company 
is engaged is the manufacture of cellulose lacquers. These 
lacquers are growing in public favour, with the result that 
the sales are increasing. Another branch of the business I 
should like to mention is the manufacture of cellulose brushing 
paints. In this branch we have made excellent progress, and 
arrangements are now well in advance for marketing these 
goods on a considerable scale. 


THE LIQUID ASSETS 


Some shareholders have called my attention to the position 
of the Ordinary shares on the Stock Exchange. (Hear, hear.) 
Personally, I know of no reason why these shares should 
stand at a discount, seeing that the excess of liquid assets, 
including the unpaid call due on the 15th, over all outstanding 
liabilities, represents a sum of some £350,000, or about 12s. 6d. 
for every Ordinary share. (Hear, hear.) This sum, be it 
remembered, does not take into consideration fixed assets such 
as factories, plant, etc., and, of course, does not include profits, 
patents and goodwill. 


In conclusion, I think I may say that I have shown you 
that the company has a successful manufacturing business, and 
when the new machinery is in full working order the company 
will possess an undertaking which not only will give employ- 
ment to a large number of workpeople, but should also be 
highly profitable. Before asking anyone if they have any 
questions to ask, 1 would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking my co-directors for the valuable assistance they have 
given me, and, in doing so, I have pleasure in announcing 
that Sir John Pennefather, Bart., M.P., and Dr. Herbert 
Levinstein, directors of the Non-Inflammable Film Company, 
Ltd., have joined the Board. 


A number of questions having been answered, a vote of 

thanks was accorded to the Chairman for presiding. 

After the meeting the Chairman invited the shareholders 

oy ae inspect the specimens of the company’s products in 
all. 


ITONIA GRAMOPHONES 


The Statutory Megetinc of Itonia Gramophones, Ltd., was 
held on January 7, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr. D. S. Bilantz, who presided, said that unfortunately the 
Chairman of the Company was abroad on business at the 
moment, but, in order that the shareholders might hear his 
speech, they had made arrangements to have it recorded by 
the Columbia Company, and it would now be reproduced on 
the Itonia Gramophone. 

The speech was as follows :— 

The Statutory Report, a copy of which has been sent to the 
Shareholders, contains all the information required for this 
meeting; but you will no doubt wish me to give you a few 
salient facts concerning the recent development of the Company’s 
activities. 

fYou will be pleased to learn that up to the time of this 
report the sales of Itonia Gramophones have considerably 
increased over the same period last year, which was the best 
in the history of the Company. It has to be borne in mind 
that this has been achieved in spite of the general depression 
in trade throughout the country. We are satisfied that as long 
as we continue to supply the high-class product at popular 
prices, which we are doing at the present, we can face the 
future with every confidence. The sales of ‘* Columbia” and 
other records factored by your Company also show a satis- 
factory increase. 

I would emphasize that your Company is one of the oldest 
in the gramophone industry, being established some 30 years; 
the goodwill which has been built up among the Music Houses 
throughout the country and our extremely friendly relations 
with our customers augurs well for the future prosperity of 
the Company. 

Early in the New Year we are opening up a wider field, 
which should still further increase the Sales. 

Your Directors have not been unmindful of the development 
in Wireless, which in many directions is becoming closely 
associated with that of the Gramophone industry. Events in 
the Wireless world are being followed, and I may here disclose 
that your Directors have opened negotiations in certain direc- 
tions, which, if successful, should result in still further improve- 
ment in the prospects of your Company and consolidation of its 
resources. Concerning this, I hope an announcement may be 
possible at an early date. 

I take this opportunity to thank the Columbia Gramophone 
Company, with whom, as one of their Factors, we are working 
in close co-operation, for their courtesy and assistance in record- 
ing my remarks. 
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sales for October show a still larger increase. Profits 
for the current year are expected to show a con- 
siderable increase over those of last year. The 
amount required to pay a dividend of ten per cent. 
on the preference shares and twenty per cent. on the 
ordinary shares is £35,000. Both classes of share 
appear worth locking away at the present levels. 


BRITISH OIL AND SHIPPING 

In view of the better tone which has been dis- 
cernable in the shipping share market recently, the 
claims of the British Oil and Shipping Company to 
careful consideration may be emphasized. The Com- 
pany’s capital was raised last year from £200,000 to 
250,000 in £1 shares. Two interim dividends at 
the rate of 10% per annum have already been paid. 
The Company now owns five ships, two are running 
on time charter and two on voyage charter, while 
the remaining one is now due for delivery. Calcula- 
tions based on past experience show that the 
Company should, after all necessary allocations have 
been made, be earning over 17% on the issued 
capital as soon as the five vessels are fully employed. 
In view of the fact that the £1 shares are now stand- 
ing in the neighbourhood of 22s., they would seem 
to offer good scope for capital appreciation and at 
the same time give a generous yield in view of the 
type of the security. 


DRAGE PREFERENCE 

The attention drawn in these notes last week to the 
74% cumulative participating preference shares of £1 
each of Drages Limited led to an enquiry for these 
shares and a corresponding rise in their price. 
Attention is again drawn to them because for a 
period of ten years a dividend of 10% is guaranteed 
on these preference shares by the Drapery Trust. 
Eliminating the fact that a full six months interest is 
payable on March 1 next, at 25s., the price at which 
these shares were procurable when attention was 
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drawn to them last week, a yield of 8% was shown, 
Obviously too generous a return, both in view 
the business itself and of the guarantee which these 
shares carry. At 30s. these shares would show a 
reasonable yield, and it is suggested that the 
permanent investor who favours this class of invest. 
ment need not consider the shares too high even 
if they rise to the neighbourhood of this price. 


ARISTONS 

Attention has been drawn in these notes in the past 
to the prospects of the Ariston Company, which has 
acquired, reconditioned and is re-working the old Presteg 
Block A Mine. The possibility of achieving results 
favourable to shareholders has been brought about 
the introduction for the first time in West Africa of 
certain new metallurgical processes. Indications point 
to the fact that this experiment will prove successful, 
The nominal value of Ariston shares is Is., and five 
of these 1s. shares are shortly to be exchanged for 
one new 5s. share. Those closely connected with the 
company are most optimistic as to its prospects, and 
the Chairman is very definitely of the opinion that the 
company will enter the dividend-paying list this year, 
Attention is drawn to this fact because it is possible 
that once this new process is proved to be commer. 
cially successful in West Africa, it will make possible 
the re-opening of a large number of other derelict 
and closed-down mines. West Africa has in the past 
proved a disastrous mining field for investors. It has 
never been disputed, however, that the values are 
there, and it now appears possible that a satisfactory 
method of working them has been found. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
In this issue will be found reports of the following 
Company meetings: Acetate Products Corporation 
Ltd., Itonia Gramophones. 
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Paris By The Hon. Mrs. GODFREY PHILLIMORE 


Some Thoughts on Emigration to Canada 
By H. TOKE MUNN 


Soviet Russiaasa Field of Foreign 
Birds in a Cape Valley 
y Mrs. CONYERS ALSTON 


On Missionaries—Old and New 
By PREBENDARY GOUGH 


Buying a Pig in a Poke—on the Mediterranean 
By a ROLLING STONE 


By ARTHUR KITSON 
Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Book Bargains 


Golden Cockerel Press. Lucian. £3 3s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £3 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published’ at £4 4s. 

Balzac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. 
£10 10s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. 45 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted ‘Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Dickens. Christmas Stories. 6s. 6d. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Who’s Who. 1928. 

Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 

Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 

Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 

Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 

Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Technical, ‘Scientific, etc., accurately 
M S and peedily typed by experienced operators. 


Moderate. terms. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.32. 


ASecurity whichdoes not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
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Shipping 


ALIA, 


P. & O. and B.I. Tickets 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Pp & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 


CHINA, JAPAN, ANIAURITIUS. EAST’ AND soutn AFRICA’ 


NEW vA ND, ete., 
interchangeable, 


A 
Contract -M. Government) 
from 
LON MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS 


Address for all Passe: Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street" London, for Freight or General Busine, P. & 0. 


ECs. 


and B.I. Offices, London. 
B.l. GRAY, & Con the Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 People by sending cast-off clothing, » boots, 
or “ rummage” of to the Mission ‘Swter, St. 


Personal 


Royal Religion ”’ 


CALL TO THE NATIONS. You must read “ The 


for a healthy, peaceful, progressive and 


spiritual Humanity. Post Paid 1/6. Secretary, Hatoy 
Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


Theatre 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 


2690). EVERY EVENING at 83% 


BIRD-IN-HAND 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


Miscellaneous 


Postage extra 3d. per 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, 
pure Turkish t6baccos matured naturally. Delight of the 
connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 plain or cork-tipped 


57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufactu 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 ‘PICCADILLY, W.1. 


fully blended. A 
1,000, post_free. Send 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and care- 


smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, 


postage 3d. extra; 38s. Od. for 500, postage 9d. ; 76s. Od. per 


remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


cleaner. Samples free. 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
., Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 25% 
* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO” paint and marble 
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A NEW DEPARTURE 


ARS VIVENDI BREATHING 


Ordinary breathing constantly presses the body downwards, seriously ry 4 
ing with free action of the internal a ae on indigestion ; 
liver, and kidney complaints; wcmen’s ailments > banaiatione of arch of = 
spinal curvature, etc. 
Ars Vivendi breathing completely reverses the position, lifting the body 
upwards, freeing internal organs from Pressure and constriction, keeping them 
constantly in their proper place ona 4 of “ dropping” down, and making the 
step light and exhilarating. Nasal congestion, the cause of recurring colds and 
s, yields without need of operation, weakness of throat disappears, and 
diaphragm (basis of health and voice) gains power. 
The result is speedy improvement in general tone of health, ability to con- 
centrate, ease, resonance, and rich quality of voice in speaking and 


Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, author of “Ars Vivendi ” (Art of Living). 9th edition’ 


* Beauty of Tone in Speech and Song ie ”s etc., 
WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS, LONDON, 
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